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POETRY. 


VEX NOT, SPURN NOT. 
BY H. L. B. 


Se 
‘Vex not the heart of thy friend; 
For thy sake 
Bearing much, 
It may break 
"Neath thy touch. 
No gift Heaven doth send 
So precious to man, as the heart of a fnend. 
IL. 
Spurn not the hand of thy friend; 
Lest some day 
With deep pain, 
Thou should’st say 
Allin vain, 
“That were bliss without end, 
To hold for one moment the hand of a friend." 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















DE. CHADWICK ON WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Women have reason to be grateful to Dr. 
J. R. Chadwick of Boston for the fullest, 
clearest and most accurate digest yet given 
of the history of medical study and practice 
for women. It appeared in the Jnaternation- 
al Review for October, 1879 and is now re- 
printed in pamphlet form. Coming from a 
physician of the regular school, who al- 
though still young holds an honorable and 
established place in his profession, it must 
have weight with all thoughtful minds; and 
the conclusion to which he comes, not only 
as to the need of women practitioners, but 
as to the necessity of their being highly ed- 
ucated, is clearly and strongly put. The 
fact that he limits the sphere of his inquir- 
ies to the so-called *‘regular” school will not 
on the whole diminish the influence of his 
report. 

It appears from Dr. Chadwick's state- 
ments that Belgium is now the only con- 
spicuous European country where women 
are absolutely refused permission to stndy 
medicine. The first woman student in Hol- 
land passed her medical examination in 1873, 
and in the same year the university of Hol- 
land opened its doors to women. In Den- 
mark all departments of the university, ex- 
cept the theological, were opened to women 
in 1875; and the Swedish university of Up- 
sala has received them since 1864, except in 
law and theology. In Italy the universities 
have never been closed to either sex, but 
they were formally thrown open in 1876, in 
which year a woman took her medical de- 
gree at Pisa. In France, the first woman- 
graduate in medicine was Mrs, Garrett-An- 
derson in 1870, and the second was Mrs. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi in 1871. In 1876-7 
there were twenty-two women students in 
Paris—five French, six English, eleven 
Russian. During that year five received 
the medical degree, two English, two Rus- 
sians, and one German. In Germany, at 
Munich, there was one woman-student in 
1865, there were two in 1866, four in 1867, 
eight in 1868 and sixteen in 1869; in the 
last-named year the Dean of the Faculty 
reported that the innovation had greatly 


improved the discipline of the school. In 
Austria, women were admitted to the med- 
ical school at Vienna in 1870; three years 
later there were four such students there. 
In Switzerland the problem of medical 
education for women was complicated for 
a time by the shad»wy spectre of Russian 
“nihilism.” From 1871 to 1873 the experi- 
ment succeeded perfectly and six women 
received degrees; but in this last year the 
number of women-students at Zurich sud- 
denly rose from six or eight to one hundred 
and twelve, of whom one hundred were 
Russian. Readers of Tourganieff’s novels 
can understand the trouble that followed; 
these young girls became revolutionists or 
were so accused, and the Russian govern- 
ment announced that those who should re- 
main at Zurich after Jan. 1, 1874 would be 
subject to certain disabilities on their return 
to Russia. This broke up the class, but 
Dr. Chadwick thoroughly explodes the re- 
port set afloat in this vicinity sometime 
since—originating I believe with Prof. Ha- 
gen, the Cambridge entomologist—to the 
effect that no more women would be admit- 
ted to the university of Zurich on moral 
grounds. ‘‘Not only is the faculty well sat- 
isfied with the experimcnt, but two young 
ladies have recently been appointed assist- 
ants—one to Dr. Hermann, Professor of 
Physiology and Rector of the university, 
and one, an American, to Dr. Rose, profes- 


sor of surgery.” 

As for Russia, the objection was not ap- 
parently to the study of medicine for wo- 
men, but simply to its study under revolu- 
tionary influences. In 1860 a Russian officer 
was sent to inspect the women’s medical 
college of the New York Infirmary, inas- 
much as women had applied to be admitted 
into the Academy at St. Petersburg. The 
report was favorable, and in 1874-5 there 
were 171 women studying at this academy; 
the professors expressing themselves as 
wholly satisfied with the scholarship and 
demeanor of the pupils. 

In view of these facts, there is something 
extraordinary in the steadfast hostility with 
whicn women have been repelled from the 
hospitals and medical schools of England. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, by skilfully avail. 
ing herself of the Medical Act of 1858, ob- 
tained medical registration in 1860, on the 
strength of a degree from Geneva College 
in New York. After her the door was 
practically closed, or encumbered with such 
obstacles that only seven women are on the 
English ‘“‘Medical Register” to this day. 
These registered practitioners are now 
‘kindly received” at many of the London 
hospitals; and since 1876 the medical ex- 
aminations and degrees of the University 
of London have been open to women on 
equal terms; but there are still difficulties 
in the way of obtaining adequate instruc- 
tion and of being admitted to practice. 

Dr. Chadwick gives to the Boston Female 
Medical School of 1848 the palm of preced- 
ence among schools for women in all the 
world. He also reviews in full the action 
of Harvard University, and says: ‘‘The 
question of the admission of women to the 
Harvard Medical School is not regarded in 
academic circles as definitely settled, but 
will probably be left in abeyance until some 
public-spirited individual revives it by the 
offer of such a sum of money as will silence 
all opposition on this score.” This is en- 
tirely confirmed by the annual report of 
President Eliot, just published, in which 
that courageous official shows no disposi- 
tion to shrink from his previous attitude, 
but says: ‘‘It is obvious that both the gov- 
erning boards (of the university) are in favor 
of giving medical education to women under 
suiteble restrictions; and it is also apparent 
that the reasons given by the faculty for not 
admitting women are temporary in their 
nature.” President Eliot also calls atten- 
tion to the recent vote by which women 
may be admitted into the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and points out that this 
strengthens the argument in favor of their 
instruction by the Harvard medical profes- 
sors. 

Dr. Chadwick’s final inferences are as 
follows :— 

‘(1) That there is a wide-spread and ever- 

wing movement in all parts of the world 
n favor of allowing women to study and 
practice medicine. 

*(2) That their claims for admission to 
the existing medical schools for men have 
in many instances been acceded to, even in 
countries like Germany, where there is no 
ee number of applicants for the 

ri s 
4 *(3) That nowhere, except in Zurich dur- 
ing the two years of Russian invasion, have 
the predic social, moral or educational 
calamities befallen the colleges or commu- 
nities. The testimony as to these points is 
full, authoritative rom unequivocal. 

*(4) That the extent and force of the de- 
mand for the medical education of women 
in the several countries is in direct ratio to 








the general enlightenment of the le, 
finding its loudest expression in England 
and notably in Ameriéa.” 

He states his conclpsion in these manly 
terms: ‘‘We have readhed that absurd stage 
—and the sooner we recognize it the better 
—when the burning question is no longer, 
Shall women be allowed to practice medi- 
cine? They are practicing it, not by ones 
or twos, but by hundreds; and the only 
problem now is, Shall we give them oppor- 
tunities for studying medicine before they 
avail themselves of the already acquired 
right of practicing it?” T. W. & 
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LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


oe 
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Everything here is| permeated with the 
very essence of a German Christmas, from 
the enticing shop-windows and the hurrying 
throng of busy buyers, to the forest of 
Christmas trees awaiting purchasers on the 
Augustus-platz, and the gay booths of the 
unique ‘‘Christmarkelt.” The wide court- 
yards and ‘‘classic halls” of the University, 
usually overflowing with movement and 
life, alone stand deserted in the midst of the 
general hubbub; for students and profes- 
sors alike are enjoying a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion. While the machinery of this great in- 
tellectual mill is for the moment at rest, it 
seems a fitting time to glance back over this 
last half semester and inquire what new 
phases, if any, have developed themselves 
in regard to one important point, namely, 
the opportunities offefed to women students 
in the Leipzig Univemity. 

The number of wamen who have attend- 
ed lectures in the different departments 
during this semester is, as nearly as I can 
learn, nine or ten, three American girls be- 
ing numbered among the new acquisitions, 
making four Americans in all; of these four, 
one is a graduate of Cornell, one of the Ohio 
State University, and one of Boston Univer- 
sity; they are all taking a more or legs phil- 
ological course. Of the other women, who 
are with two exceptions Germans, two or 
three are studying history or philology, one 
or two natural science, and one (an English 
lady) medicine. The appearance of these 
women in the class-rooms creates no espe- 
cial remark or sensation after the first day 
or two, and, save that they cannot be ma- 
triculated or take a degree, they enjoy, af- 
ter obtaining the permission of the respec- 
tive professors, the same rights and privi- 
leges as the male students. It is true that 
there are rarely more than one or two wo- 
men in a lecture-room, among perhaps a 
couple of hundred of the other sex, yet 
Prof. Curtin’s auditorium during this se- 
mester presents the unheard-of and impos- 
ing spectacle of five young ladies, who sit 
in a row on the front bench, under the very 
nose of the reverend professor! This isan 
exception, and perhaps it is quite as well, 
considering the immense conservatism here, 
that the number of ‘“‘Zuhérerinnea” at the 
University should increase very gradually, 
as it has hitherto done. Had the number 
been much larger during the present semes- 
ter, itis very doubtful whether a certain 
innovation, which has just been successful- 
ly carried through in their favor, would 
have been introduced. This is no less than 
the use of the University ‘‘Lesehalle” by 
those women who are attending the lectures; 
this has been hitherto denied them, although 
they have always shared with the other 
students the advantage of taking books 
from the University Library. The reading- 
room in question is open daily, forenoon 
and afternoon, so that it is a convenient 
place to read or study between lectures, be- 
side being valuable to the student for pur- 
poses of reference,—for on its tables lie al- 
ways the last numbers of all the German 
periodicals of note, scientific as well as lit- 
erary, beside the leading ones of other na- 
tions, and all the prominent German news- 
papers. It has for some time past seemed 
to the women students that there was no 
plausible reason why they shceuld not share 
the privileges of the ‘‘Lesehalle” as well as 
of the library, and accordingly in the month 
of November a petition signed by the sever- 
al women was sent in to the managing board 
of the ‘‘Lesehalle,” in which precisely the 
same sort of membership was asked for 
which the other students possess. At a 
meeting of the board this petition was taken 
up and discussed, a strung plea in its favor 
being made by two students, members of 
the ‘‘Philosophischer Verein,” who have a 
voice as representing the interests of the 
students in the ‘‘Lesehelle.” The petition 
was granted on the condition that it should 
not be vetoed by the ‘‘Generalversammlung” 
(composed of professors and other ‘‘powers 
that be”), to be held a few weeks later. 
The next step was for the ladies each to 
procure a recommendation, as a matter of 


form, from some professor, to pay their fee 
for the semester, and to receive their cards 
of membership, which are made out pre- 
cisely like those of the other students. A 
line is drawn through the printed ‘‘Herr,” 
so that when filled out, the card reads, for 
example, as follows: Mitgliedskarte fiir das 
ausserordentliche Mitglied Fraiilein stud. phil. 
—  —”"! That the privileges just ac- 
quired might not be forthwith annulled, 
the newly made members next visited the 
different professors before the general as- 
sembly, in order to lay the case before them 
and awaken their interest. Most of them 
knew nothing about it, but the greater part 
seemed to take quite a friendly interest in 
the proceedings; and to make a long story 
short, the right of membership was formal- 
ly confirmed in the scantily-attended subse- 
quent assembly. Accordingly, every wo- 
man who hears lectures at the University, 
now or at any future time, has the right to 
this privilege. 

The question which now remains is, does 
this permission show a general inclination 
on the part of the professors etc., to favor 
the cause of the higher education of women 
in German universities, and can we argue 
from it to the probability that there will 
soon be a readiness manifested to admit 
Woman to the full lights of a matriculated 
student, and confer a degree upon her? 
Glad as we should be to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, it is only honest to 
state that the facts of the case by no means 
warrant our doing so. The deep-rooted 
conservatism of the German nation is so 
difficult for an American to comprehend, 
thai it is only possible to fully measure it 
by degrees, after a residence of months, if 
not years. Asa German lady said, who is 
deeply interested in the question, and her- 
self attends some of the lectures at the Uni- 
versity: ‘“The professors may be exceeding- 
ly kind and polite, they may even invite 
you to their houses, but if you should ask 
one of them if he would like to marry a 
studentin, or would wish his sister or daugh- 
ter to study at the University, his reply 
would be a horrified Gott bewahre! The 
professors are in general, with but one or 
two exceptions, opposed to the principle of 
Woman’s University Education.” 

Once in a while the old-fogy government 
wakes up to the awful fact that such repre- 
hensible proceedings are actually going on 
in one of its largest and most distinguished 
universities, when its bewildered terror is 
something truly ludicrous. Only a few 
weeks ago there appeared in the daily paper 
some fragmentary reports of a debate on the 
subject in the ‘‘Kammer,” in which one or 
two of the less conservative soothed the ir- 
ritated feelings and quieted the fears of the 
alarmed dignitaries by assurances that there 
were only a handful of these aspiring wo- 
men in Leipzig, and that these were by no 
means students, being merely allowed by 
especial favor to hear the lectures. Yet 
that this very permission is granted, and so 
willingly granted, in so conservative a com- 
munity, is a very hopeful sign, and there 
seems to be no reason why, if those who 
avail themselves of it are wholly prudent in 
their demeanor and earnest in their aims, 
this state of things should not continue, 
with a very probable gradual increasein the 
number of ‘‘Zuhérerinnen” from semester 
to semester. And as the world does move, 
even in Germany, we need not be without 
hope that in the years to come, although 
hardly in the immediate future, a woman 
will be received on equal terms with a man 
in the Leipzig University. B. 0. 





TEMPERANCE AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, gives a 
statement of the complexion of the House 
on the temperance question, obtained from 
a careful canvass and inquiry, as follows: 
Members whose idea of license means free 
rum, 45; members who favor stringency and 
enforcement, 73; prohibition, 101; doubtful 
and not heard from, 20; vacancy,1. He 
says ‘‘there is no probability that a prohib- 
itory law will be enacted at the coming ses- 
sion, but many of the members who favor 
license recommend stringency and larger 
license fees, and will favor a bill which will 
remove all obstructions behind which liq- 
uors are sold and all kinds of rascalities 
perpetrated.” Mr. Faxon calls attention to 
the crimes committed behind the screens 
and in the back rooms of grog-shops, and is 
hopeful of legislation that will remove those 
helps to crime. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs Karuarme Case Spracue is re- 
ported to be assisting Mr. E. 8. Hamlin in 
preparing a biography of her father, the 
late chief justice. 

Mrs. Livermong, being interviewed by 
a Cincinnati Commercial reporter, says that 
Eastern women study hard, but that Wes- 
tern women are wide awake. 

Miss BLancns Epwarps and MLL&. 
MartHa Dusors are two young women 
who have just passed the Baccalaureate in 
the science and examination of the Paris 
University, 


Mrs. Marrerra W. SEAVER of Melrose, 
wife of N. Seaver, Jr., pastor of the Unita- 
rian church has been elected on the school 
board, to fill a vacancy cecasioned by the 
resignation of Martha W. Currier. 

Miss Carrie M. Post of South Boston, 
is earning a handsome salary in teaching 
children to dance. She has now twelve 
classes, and some of them number seventy 
pupils in a class, from six to fifteen years of 
age. 

Mrs. Marra N. WILKINS gave a very in- 
teresting lecture upon Temperance at Sterl- 
ing, Mass., last Sunday evening. Mrs. 
Wilkins is the wife of a successful lawyer 
in Stowe, Vt.; and has enjoyed the advan- 
tages of travel and education, yet she is a 
willing worker in all needed reforms. 

Mrs. Cuaries I. Wave, better known 
by her nom de plume ‘‘Bessie Bramble” is 
now on the staff of the Pittsburg Leader, 
and is also one of the editors of the Hduca- 
tional Voice in both of which positions she 
boldly advocates the rights of women. 
Mrs. Wade is also President of the Woman’s 
Clu® of Pittsburg. , 

Rev. Mrs. Caro.ine James who has for 
the last three years occupied the pulpit in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, which Samuel J. 
May of blessed memory, and Celia Burleigh 
both filled, gave us a call this week on her 
return from Somerville, Mass., where she 
preached last Sunday. Her little society in 
Brooklyn holds its own. 

Jouiia E. Surru has for the sixth time re- 
fused to pay her taxes, and the town of 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, has sold another 
of her fine cows. Miss Smith says this 
yearly robbery is imposed upon her because 
she “‘is not willing to pay her money where 
she is not permitted to see or know in the 
least what will be done with it.” 

Mrs. J. J. Astor has sent out recently 
from the office of the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ty a ‘‘New Year party” of 100 homeless 
children to homes in the West and South, 
at an expense of $1500. This makes, dur. 
ing seven years, a total number of 677 
homeless children whom this generous 
friend of the poor has placed in homes, 
maiuly in the West, at an expense of $9750. 
Many of these lads have now grown up, 
having farms of their own and doing well 
in the world. 

Mrs. Newman Hat has just published 
a volume entitled “Sketches and Recollec- 
tions.” Ina preface to her work she refers 
to the late divorce case, remarking that the 
only reason for her submitting tamely to 
the decision of the court by which the cause 
was tried is want of means adequate to se- 
cure a rehearing; but, she adds, the volume 
now issued ‘‘will serve to show what was 
the current of her thoughts and feeling 
during that period of her life, which has 
been so cruelly misrepresented.” 

Miss Saran Smita SraFrorp, grand- 
daughter of Commodore Paul Jones, has 
died in New Jersey. She was the only 
woman ever elected member of the State 
Historical Society. Her chief pride and 
glory was that she owned the first star- 
spangled banner ever made in this country. 
The flag is the same that her father saved 
forthe Bon Homme Richard. It contains 
twelve stars, because at the time of the bat- 
tle only twelve of the colonies had ratified 
the articles of confederation. Among oth- 
er relics is the sabre with which Paul Jones 
hewed his way to victory on the decks of 
the famous cruiser. 

Lucretia Mort, at the last monthly 
meeting of the Friends at Philadelphia, we 
learn, ‘‘was reminded that, by virtue of her 
old age and the inclement season near at 
hand, it might be her last opportunity of 
meeting with them. She would that Friends 
might be preserved in their simplicity and 
untrammelled by dogmas.” She pleaded 
for the six thousand colored refugees in 
Kansas, and reminded the Friends that 
their mid-week meetings were established 
by the ‘‘fathers as a testimony to their be- 
lief that the first day of the week was not 
exclusively a holy day, but that the worship 





of the Heavenly Father might just as proper- 
ly be engaged in on one day as on another.” 
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As some-jone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 

Bf after boards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies, 
sorrows fall, 


Yet - 

To see of human bliss so small ; 
Aeaalt. igh, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign'd, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 


UNATTAINED, 
BY NORA PERRY. 


Tired, tired and spent, the day is almost run, 
And oh, ao little done! 
Above, and far beyond, far out of sight, 
Hight over hight, 
I know the distant hills I should have trod— 
The hills of God— 
Lift up their airy peaks, crest over crest, 
Where I had prest 
My faltering, weary feet, had strength been given, 
And found my Heaven. 
Yet once, ah, once, the place where I now stand, 
’ The ised land 
Seemed to my young, rapt vision, from afar, 
The morning star 
Shone formy guidance, beckoned me along, 
At break of day 
The path looked strewn with flowers; in that white 
ight, 





Each distant hight 
Smiled at me like a friend—a faithful friend— 
Sure that the end 
Would soon, ah, soon repay with sweet redress 


All weariness. 
But when the time wore on, and in the bright 
And searching light 


' Of high noonday, I lifted up my eyes, 


The purple dyes 
Through which I had descried my mountain hight, 
Had vanished quite. 


’ ‘Then, suddenly I knew that I did stand 
; Within 


the promised land 
Of youth’s fair dreams and hopes; but with a thrill, 
I saw that still 
Above and far beyond, far out of sight 
Hight over hight, 
Lifted the fairer hills I should have trod— 
The hills of God! 
—Seribner for December. 





IF THOU COULDST KNOW. 


I think if thou couldst know 
O soul, that will complain, 
What lies concealed below, 
Our-burden and our pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
I think thou wouldst rejoice and not complain. 
I think if thou couldst see, 
With thy dim, mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 
Are ehadows hiding light; 
Trath’s efforts crossed and vexed, 
Life's purpose all perplexed, 
If thon couldst see them right, 
I think that they would seem all clear and wise and 
bright. 


And yet thou canst not know, 
And yet thon canst not see; 
Wisdom and sight are slow 
In poor humanity. 
If thou couldst trust, poor soul, 
In Him who rules the whole, 
Thou wouldst find peace and rest— 
Wisdom and sight are well, but trust 1s best. 


>=" 
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Two. 


One leaned on velvet cushions, like a queen, 

To see him pass—the hero of the hour, 

Whom men called great. She bowed with languid 
mein, 

And smiled, and blushed, and knew her beanuty’s 
power. 

One trailed her tinseled garments through the street, 

And thrust aside the crowd, and found a place 

So near, the blooded courser’s prancing feet 

Cast sparks of fire upon her painted face. 

One took the hot-house blossoms from her breast, 

And tossed them down, as he went riding by, 

And biushbed rose red, to see them fondly pressed 

To béarded lips, while eye spoke unto eye. 

One, bold and hardened with her reckless life, 

Yet shrank and shivered painfully, because 

His cruel glance cut keener than a knife— 

The glance of him who made her what she was. ° 

Qne was observed, and lifted up to fame, 

Because the hero smiled upon her; while 

One who was shunned and hated found her shame 


' By basking in the deacb-light of his smile. 





SONNET. 
BY 8. A. 


Revere the noble poet as you will. 

Who dwells from Walden’s wood no weary way— 
~ Yea, let the heaven-lit face where soul-beams play 
Your mind with holy inspiration fill! 
Yet she, the poet’s pride, is nobler still. 

A spirit more divine her gentle sway 

‘The strength of all the house, her father’s stay.” 


'» And that unselfishness awake, instil; 


Her eelf-forgetful deeds can better teach 
The holy doctrine of self-sacrifice, 
‘Than all the endless logic men would preach— 


''™ while through the empyrean of her eyes 
\ CA pedcefal soul shines out on all and each, 


Courier. 
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PRAIRIE QUEEN AND 
BALTIMORE BELLE. 


BY BETTY BROWN. 


That tells of sisterhood in upper skies. 
—Sunday 


z 





It is a dreamy autumn afternoon. The 
sun-beams drift softly down into the crowd- 
ed streets of Baltimore. Before one of the 
most elegant mansions in the city stands a 
young-man, at whom we will look, while 
he waits for an answer to his ring. 

Tall, straight as an arrow, broad-shoul- 
dered, and full-chested, he is indeed a per- 
fect image of physical health and strength. 
He has bright black eyes, and curly black 
hair, and is dressed ina suit of faultless cut 
and make. On the whole, Guy Russell is 
avery good-looking young fellow. He is 









- usual sweet smile. 
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the firm of 
ttorneys at Law;” 
i hers-in-law. /Guy ig known too, as 
the ardent and devoted admirer of his pret- 
ty, motherless cousin, Vidlet-Armstrong. 
But the door-bell has been answered, and 
springing lightly up the hall steps, Guy en- 
ters the magnificently furnished drawing- 
room. Throwing himself into one of the 
luxurious easy-chairs, he awaits the coming 








of his cousin. Presently he-hears her light | 


foot-fall, and as she softly opens the door, 
and hesitates on the threshold, we may see 
this Violet Armstrong, this ‘Baltimore 
Belle.” 

She has a slender, willowy form, a wealth 
of thick golden hair, and sapphire blue eyes. 
A small, straight nose, and a sweet, red, 
pouting mouth. Altogether, it is a lovely 
face, albeit just now the lips are puckered, 
and quite a frown has taken the place of the 
She comes forward, her 
small, white hand extended, and an impa- 
tient exclamation on her lips: 

‘Oh, Guy, I am in such a pickle!” 

‘‘What is the matter?” 

‘Why, you know, my party comes. off 
day after to-morrow, and my Kansas cousin 
is coming to-morrow.” 

‘*Well, what of that?” 

‘‘Why Guy, don’t you see? I don’t sup- 
pose she knows anything about society, or 
parties, or anything else, coming from that 
barbarous country. Why, there is nobody 
there but Indians and buffalos, and, and— 
how will it be?” 

The expressive look with which she closes 
her complaint, is so comical, that Guy can- 
not repress a smile. 

“At what time does this half-civilized 
cousin arrive?” 

“Half-past five, I think.” 

“Well, I'll be around about that time. 
O, Violet, I came to bring the book you 
wanted.” 

“Thank you, Guy; you'll be around to- 
morrow? You'll know what to do with 
her. I expect she will be awful.” 

Yes, I'll come. Oh, by-the-way,”— 
with his hand on the door—“what is her 
name?” 

“Rose Herron.” 

“Why Violet, you will bea pair indeed. 
Baltimore Belle and Prairie Queen, don’t 
you see? Good-bye,” he added, hurriedly 
darting out before he heard Violet’s indig- 
nant: 

‘I guess we won’t then!” 

Half-past five of the next day, and with it 
the dreaded cousin. Violet was sitting at 
work, or pretending to work on some em- 
broidery, when the door-bell rang. 

“Oh, there she is! I wonder if Guy is 
with her.” 

A servant coming to the door announced, 
“Mr. Russell, and the lady who was ex- 
pected.” Violet rose and came forward, 
bending a somewhat curious look on the 
tall, closely-veiled lady standing by Guy’s 
side. But as the veil was thrown back, and 
a clear voice said, “Is this my cousin Vio- 
let?” Violet looked up in amazement. 
Was this the Kansas country girl? She 
was taller than Violet, by a whole head. 
She had bright brown eyes, dark brown 
hair, anda sweetly curved mouth, from 
which issued the cheeriest laugh that ever 
was heard. 

“Why, little coz, what is the matter?’’ 
exclaimed Guy, with a ringing laugh in 
which Rose joined. 

‘“Why—you see — nothing — only — sit 
down, Rose,” and Violet left the room, os- 
tensibly to direct the servants in regard to 
Miss Herron’s luggage, really to recover her 
much-confused ideas. 

Guy followed her into the hall. 

“Well, Violet, what do you think of her? 
Does she fulfill your expectations?” 

‘Don’t Guy! she looks well enough, but 
let’s wait until to-morrow night.” 

To-morrow night came. Rose’s dresses 
had been carefully reviewed, and a wine- 
colored silk with lace trimmings had been 
selected ‘“‘To match my blue silk,” said Vi- 
olet. 

And she had been fully instructed in re- 
gard to the party. 

‘It is not a regular ball,” Violet ex- 
plained; ‘‘papa won’t let me have but one 
large party each season, and of course I 
don’t want to have that now. 

‘So it will be only a small affair—music 
and cards, and supper, and only fifty invi- 
tations out. Of course it will all be new to 
you, but keep beside me at first, and you’ll 
soon be all right.. When I don’t know just 
thow to do,” she further hinted, “I always 
‘watch other people.” 

Rose ‘agreed to it all very meekly, but 
was secretly amused at her little cousin’s 
undisguised fear of her ability as a member 

of society. 

“As if I hadn’t sent out two and three 
hundred invitations: at one time; and know 
as much about etiquette as she. I wonder 
if she has forgotten that papa is very nearly 
as wealthy as Uncle Ralph, and that we have 
the handsomest residence in Leavenworth.” 

“Violet,” .she added aloud, ‘‘I am afraid 
you think we are all savages out there. 
You must go home with me and see for 
yourself.” ‘ 


The night of the party. The brilliantly 
lighted drawing-rooms_ presented a beauti- 
ful picture of wealth, rank and fortune. 
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“Rais women and brave men” were there, 
for Violet’s little parties, a8 shé calls them, 
are always enjoyable affairs, and well at- 
tended. ~ 

Rose, standing beside Violet under the 
chandelier, received even more attention 
than the fair hostess. Her unusual beauty, 
her exquisite toilet, and above all her rare 


‘grace and charm of manner called forth 


many admiring comments. 

Who is- she, Russell?” said a grave, dis- 
tinguished gentleman, as Guy paused for a 
moment near him. 

‘That is Miss Rose Herron, Violet’s Kan- 
sas cousin,” and Guy’s eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously, ‘‘shall I present you?” and they 
were soon standing before the ladies. 
“Miss Herron, my friend, Mr. Grandon;” 
Rose’s eyes fell in confusion and a deep 
blush mantled her cheek as she saw the 
very evident admiration in the cool, grey 
eye. 

After a moments’ chat, Guy adroitly 
drew Violet’s arm in his, and, turning away, 
they left Rose and Mr. Grandon standing 
together. . 

‘*I do believe, little coz, that Grandon, the 
invincible, is struck at last. Sooner or la- 
ter Cupid’s darts find the weak spot in the 
Isay, Violet, she does very well 
for a backwoods-man’s daughter, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Ol! hush, Guy; of course I was mista- 
ken; whyi she is the belle of the evening, 
and my poor little nose is considerably out 
of joint. 

**But stop, I want to see how they look 
together.” 

Violet paused and looked back at them. 
Still standing, they were talking animated- 
ly, and Violet’s quick eye fully appreciated 
the scene. 

He, with his soldierly, manly bearing, 
and she with the willowy grace that so be- 
comes tall women. 

Presently, making their way through the 
crowd, they stood near Guy and Violet. 

‘*Miss Armstrong, will you favor us with 
a song?” asked Mr. Grandon, 

‘Certainly,’ replied Violet, as Guy led 
her to the piano. 

After she had finished, others were called 
for in rapid succession. 

**Don’t you sing, Miss Herron?” asked a 
young gallant. 

‘Sometimes, Mr. Smith.” 

‘Let sometimes be now,” said he laugh- 
ingly and leading her to the piano. 

Rose seated herself, touched the keys, 
and aftera moment’s thought struck the 
chords of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” Her voice, 
a deep, rich, well-trained contralto, soared 
up and up, filling the room with perfect 
melody. All was breathlessly quiet, and 
when she finished, a confused murmur of 
admiration arose. 

‘*Why, Rose, you are a second Jenny 
Lind! I had no idea youcould doso well.” 

“Thank you, ma chére,” said Rose, laugh- 
ingly. 

The evening wore away, and at last all 
the guests were gone but Guy and Mr. 
Grandon. 

*‘Good-night,” said Mr. Grandon. ‘I 
shall dream of your song,” to Rose; ‘‘May 
we call to-morrow?” to Violet. 

Certainly.” 

*Good-night,” and they were gone. 

The gentlemens’ cali on the next after- 
noon, found the ladies more bright and 
charming than ever, and Mr. Grandon went 
away enchanted with the beautiful Prairie 
Queen, as Guy persisted in calling her. 

Three months from that day Rose and 
Mr. Grandon stood together before the 
blazing fire. The snow and sleet were driv- 
ing pitilessly down outside, but within all 
was brightand warm. Mr. Grandon turned 
from his survey of out-doors, and said, 
while he clasped Rose’s hands in his, ‘‘Rose, 
do you love me?” The quick blush that 
covered her face was his only answer. 
“Rose, darling, could you—will you—be 
my wife?” The sweet brown eyes raised 
to his did not answer nay. Drawing her to 
him, he tenderly pressed on her lips the be- 
trothal kiss. 

*““My wife,” was all he said, but Rose, 
nestling close to him was content. 

It was about a week after that Violet, 
coming in froma drive with Guy Russell, 
came straight to Rose, and said, while her 
sweet face was dyed with blushes,— 

‘“‘What do you think? Guy has asked 
me to marry him.” 

*‘And you said—yes.”’ 


It is the bridal morning, and a bright day 
in June. 

Loving friends have dressed the rooms 
with rare exotics and hot-house plants, but 
at the farther end of the room hangs a large 
marriage-bell, made of roses, Prairie Queen 
and Baltimore Belle. 

Up-stairs, their lovely namesakes are 
standing together, awaiting the call from 
below. 

‘‘Dear Rose, do you remember the day 
you came to Baltimore, and the party just 
after?” 

‘Indeed, Ido. Why, dear?” 

“I was just thinking that it is best to see 
first and judge afterward. Your coming 
teught me a great deal, Rose. ‘‘1’ll always 
like Kansas people, after this.” 

Rose laughed, and kissed her cousin, just 


They were met at the foot of the stairs 
by Guy and Mr! Grandon, and as the bridal 
party emtered the drawing-room there was 
a hush, followed by a murmur of admira- 
tion, for never were fairer brides, never 
were prouder lovers, than these who paused 
under the marriage-bell of roses. 

The grey-haired minister met them, and 
in a few moments Prairie Queen and Balti- 
more Belle no longer existed. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN PAT MCMULLEN 
AND TIM RAFFERTY. 





Pat.—‘‘Good mornin’, and can’t you sure- 
ly see by the swate smile on my face that 
its good news I have in my heart, honey?” 

Tim.—*‘From ould Ireland?” 

P.—‘‘No, just newspaper news that our 
boss (he’s a Protestant, but a good man) was 
a readin’ afore his wife and daughters last 
night, it was from aman writin’ forninst 
Suffrage.” 

T.—‘‘Agin votin’ on this free American 
shore: How’s that?” 

P.—*‘Whist! my jewel; that’s the sacret 
I’ve to tell you—agin Faymale Suffrage.” 

T.—‘‘That’s another matter, in course 
any man capable of writin’ would be 
forninst that unnatural thing.” 

P.—‘‘Kape still, you haven’t heard the 
sacret yit. Yez, may bet it’s a good one; 
the man was forninst, but he’s let the cat 
out o’ the bag. Kape still my boy, till you 
hear it, its into the hands of the Pope, God 
bless him!” 

T.—'‘The Pope! be jabers, what a woman 
votin’ would do for the Pope, I’m too lind 
to see!” 

P.—‘“‘It’s true as preachin’, plain as the 
nose on your face, my friend! The man 
was stackin’ up his arguments, right and 
left, surprisin’, when suddenly this struck 
me full as forcible as that brick-bat hurled 
from Biddy Roony’s windy at me the day 
of the last fine fight we had. Sure this 
ould heart of mine went dancin’ wid joy 
when I heard the same.”’ 

T.—‘‘Bad luck to you, you provokin’ cra- 
tur, out wid the cause of your smilin’ and 
smirkin’ or I’ll showlder my hod and move 
on.” 

P.—‘‘Listen, Tim; the women must have 
their votes; for one, I’m in for that, the ar- 
gument is clear as daylight when the noon 
sun’s beamin’ upon me. The man wrote 
that if the faymales voted Rome would have 
all the power she’d ask, and by this I know 
why these protestant politicians are fightin’ 
so hard agin faymale rights. I’m your man 
now for the woman’s side. Wouldn’t we 
Trishmen be purty fools to throw away this 
chance of helpin’ our own blessed religion.” 

T.—‘‘Pathrick, your bein’ made a fool 
of; your sinse is gone away from you in- 
tirely; don’t you know whata deludin’ sa 
cret contrivin batch the women (God be 
good to them) have always been, from rosy 
cheeked Eve down to the present? They’re 
in league with Old Harry, sure as your 
born. They’ve paid that man his price for 
throwin’ out that bate, they’ve more sinse 
than to think it would help us poor Catho- 
lics, but they’ve got that man to print this 
so by that means to git every mother’s son 
of usall to vote on their side. You're a 
turnin’ pale man; what sort of a song is 
your heart singin’ widin your breast now?” 

P.—‘‘Tim, honey, what you say may be 
all thrue, but see here, Pat McMullen, hav- 
in’ onct said in the hearin’ of any livin’ 
man that he was on the Woman’s side, he’d 
scorn to go back on his word.” 

T.—*‘You don’t surely have any intintion 
of seein’ faymales, ould wimen, girls, and 
all, about the polls, do you?” 

P,—‘‘That’s what I mane, honey. Sup- 
posin’ the case now, that I’d be laid under 
the sod, wouldn’t my poor Nora have a bet- 
ter chance with a vote to protict herself and 
childern wid, for the laws, even in a free 
country, are pretty hurd on a poor widdy. 

T.— ‘‘But in the case of a row at the 
polls?” 

P.—‘'For the honor of the Green Island, 
and for the memory of the mothers that 
bore us and the wives that left their fathers 
and mothers in the ould country for our 
sakes we'd remimber to forget the shelalys 
at home that day, och, Tim, there’s worse 
things done than to let a woman say who 
shall rule over her.” 

T.—‘'Bridget can see to the childer while 
1 do the votin’,” 

P.—*You spalpeen, don’t you say tbat in 
my hearin’ again! You'll more likely be 
lyin’ around tipsy, wid the poor childer (de- 
pindin’ on what Biddy earns at the wash- 
tub to ate and to wear) climbin’ over you in 
their innocence that ought to shame you, 
and Biddy a votin’ wid six times the sinse 
you ever had.” 

T.—*You’re a deluded man, Pat. You’re 
as two-sided as you can be; you see things 
for the women and things for yourself.” 

P.—‘‘T’ve got two eyes to see wid, and 
two teet to stand on for a good cause, and 
two arms to uphowld it!” 

T.—**You’re as crazy as a loon, and sorry 
I am that it’s been my luck to live to see it.” 

P.—‘‘I’m thinkin’ it is quare the thoughts 
I’ve had. Just hearin’: that ene sintence 
makes me see things I never saw before.” 

7.—“Well, I’m off. Good-bye; but you 
nor me will never live to see faymale suf- 





as the summons came. 


frage !”’ 


P.—‘Your father didn’t live to see male 
suffrage only just among the raal gentry. 
Tim’s gone. Well, if women votin’ don’t 
help the Pope it may help my Nora and the 
childer and all the neighbors’ wives and 
childer.. I’m. for_it; yes, and it’s.a cause 
I'll niver turn my back upon. I'll go an‘l 
tell Nora all my conversation wid that spal- 
peen, Tim Rafferty.” . Lobvise V. Boyp. 
Dublin, Ind. 


“STILE ANOTHER WORD FORM; wR. 
PAREMAN. 








“A man convinced net his will 
Is of the same =e. etill.”’ 


Mr. Parkman says of his critics “They 
rarely try to answer the reasons we have 
given against Woman Suffrage” —‘‘pass our 
chief positions by” ete. 

I do not suppose the combined wisdom of 
all woman's rights advocates from Mary 
Wolstoncraft down or up, throwing in the 
lady professors of Bologna, including John 
Stuart Mill, Margaret Fuller et id genus onne 
would avail to move Mr. Parkman’s opin- 
ions one iota. 


“Could we with ink the ocean fill 
Were every single stick a quill”— 


We could never ‘‘answer his reasons” satis- 
factorily, he being the judge. 

His banner has been completely riddled 
by cannon and by musketry, yet again he 
flings it to the breeze, carefully piecing out 
its shreds and binding together its tatters 
with new material, but wisely announces 
he will not enter the lists again whatever lve 
the challenge. 

To such as he, success is the only argu- 
ment that will produce conviction. Some 
years ago learned doctors and divines had 
much to say against the coéducation of the 
sexes, but while they discussed and thev- 
rized the thing was put in successful operi- 
tion, and now in many schools and colleys 
‘‘sweet girl graduates” divide the honors 
with their brothers, and neither masculine 
oracle nor Mrs. Grundy has anything to sny 
against it. It isnot worth while to fight 
against facts. So we trust it will be when 
women have secured a share in political 
power. The world will not be revolution- 
ized, either for good or for evil, but we be- 
lieve that good will result. 

Mr. Parkman says, ‘‘To give women a 
thorough and wholesome training both of 
body and mind; to prepare such of them as 
have strength and opportunity for various 
occupations different from what they-asu- 
ally exercise ... are all in the way of nor- 
mal and healthy development.” 

A writer in the last Atluntic, who argues 
with Mr. Parkman as to pushing the wom- 
an movement to its extreme, says: “The 
true enfranchisement of Woman, that is the 
recognition (by herself as well as by map) 
of her real place in the economy of the 
wor.d, in the full developement of -her ca- 
pacities, is the greatest gain to civilization 
since the Christian era.” 

Now with so much granted, how 1s it pos- 
sible to stop at just the right place to please 
our captious critics? Given a condition of 
society in which women are equally well- 
educated with men, where they make up a 
large proportion of the teachers of the com- 
munity, are occupied in industrial pursuits 
of all kinds, in the professions, in literature 
and in philanthropy, and hold large amoun': 
of property in their own right, sharing in 
all the activities and interests of life, c:x1 
they with any reason or consistency be de 
nied some participation in measures upon 
which the whole social fabric rests? Such 
women must be more or less interested in x)! 
public matters, and it is simply absurd to 
taboo politics as the one place ‘‘where they 
are not needed and for which they are un- 
fit.” 

The writer in the Atlantic, from whose 
very interesting paper we have quoted, falls 
into the common error of our opponents, 
that “‘the movement goes to obliterate as 
far as possible the distinction between the 
sexes,” which is a mistake and a slander, 
and quotes from an article entitled ‘‘Biolo 
gy and Woman’s Rights” the followiwg par 
agraph: 

“The femme libre (free woman) of the 
new social order may indeed escape the 
charge of neglecting her family and her 
household by contending that it is not her 
vocation to ‘become a wife and mother. 
Why then, we! ask, is she constituted a 
woman at all? Merely that she may become 
& sort of second rate man?" 

Now when an essay is copied from the 
Quarterly Journal of Sciente'into the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly'and is quoted a year 
afterward by such an able writer, it might 
be supposed the Biologist had discoverd 
something really valuable on! the Woman 
Question, some unanswerable arguments 
against her ‘‘true enfranchisement.” 

On the contrary his premises are false, 

8 statements irrelevant;'!his conclusions 
‘unsound, and the paragraph quoted is‘a fair 
specimen of his reasoning. We take it that 
it isas much the vocation of man to be 
husband and father, as for' Woman to be a 
wife and mother. If not, why not? | Shal! 
we'then say of such as do not assume these 
relations, say Washington Irving, Macaulay, 
or Whittier, ““‘Why was he constituted a 
man at all?” 

“Logic is logic, 
That's what I say.” 
A. E. Drcxrnson. 





St, Louis, Mo. 
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FUSSING CHILDREN TO DEATH. 

Opposite is a young woman with a little 
child. An angelic child. This is no com- 
mon creature, and it would be difficult to 
exuggerate her beauty, She is as delicate 
aud dainty as afairy. At first one only saw 

the lovely picture of rosy cieeks, deep blue 
eyes, made quite angelic by dark lashes,— 
the enchanting, laughing mouth, absolutely 
illuminated by. the sweet baby teeth, and 
the finishing touch of a loose yellow curl 
showing below the white cap. Very soon, 
however, any woman notices that the child 
is not only becomingly, but very expensive: 
ly dressed, and when it becomes manifest 
that the mother is probably the wife of a 
mechanic, it occurs to one to wonder what 
would be the emotions of a European mother 
of this class on seeing a child of hers ar- 
rayed in all this lace, embroidery, and the 
softest and snowiest of woolen wraps. 

At once all eyes are drawn to this sweet- 
est of sweet things—a beautifulchild. The 
first person to notice her is a pleasant-look- 
ing man, who sits with his wife in the seat 
next the baby. Something about them 
maukes one feel that this is a childless par. 
The baby, at this moment, is half sitting, 
half lying on her mother’s lap, kicking up 
one little red-shod foot against the back of 
the next seat. She is almost the only un 
couscious creature in that car, as she lies 
(here perfectly happy and at ease. Friendly 
man stretches out hishand toward her. Up 
springs the mother, and with a nervous hand 
seizes the little foot, puts baby into a con- 
ventional attitude, saying, with an accent of 
horror: ‘‘Why, Maud! Your foot does rot 
look very pretty up there.” 

“What is your name?” asks the man. 

The baby, bless her heart! has now 
worked herself down again into her pretty 
attitude, and again kicks up the little red 
foot, making no answer to the stranger. 
Avain the mother seizes the foot, glancing 
anxiously around at us all, and repeating: 
“Why, Maud! Tell the gentleman what 
your name is. Maud! tell the gentleman 
what your name is.” , 

Baby is gazing happily now at a bird in a 
caze hanging near, and visible through a 
rent in the paper cover; but the mother 
cannot leave her in peace, and hegins a vig- 
orous pushing back of the yellow hair un- 
der the cap. We can all feel how it pulls. 
That done, she stiffens up the angel in her 
lap into the attitude of a wax doll, and be- 
gins the exhibition again: ‘‘Can’t you tell 
the gentleman how old you are?” 

‘“‘Most two,” the baby answers promptly. 

“Oh, no; not most two,” the mother says 
solemnly; “two years old, Maud; say two 
yeurs old.” And then—Maud, say this, and 

Maud say that, is repeated over and over, 
the little victim being shown off and put 
through her paces, without a moment's 
peace or rest, for so long that it makes one’s 
ears and heart ache. 

It is a relief when the friendly man 
reaches out his arms to the baby in a gentle 
way, and she raises her blue eyes to his, 
and seeing that yearning look there which 
a love of children often puts into a man’s 
eyes, and which evenavery young baby 
knows how to read, straightway holds out 
her arms to him, and he lifts her over the 
back of the seat with that expression, wholly 
pleased and half-surprised, which becomes 
one who has received the highest of com- 
pliments—the confidence and preference of 
alittle child. How have any of us deserved 
that the kingdom of heaven should be given 
right into our arms? 

For a few minutes our dear baby was al 
lowed to rest in this quiet man’s arms, to 
play with his watch, to hunt through his 
pockets, to be let alone to do whatever she 
pleased. It was not long, however, before 
the mother began struggling in an ominous 
way with her travelling basket, and then, 
while baby was entirely quiet and happy, 
watching the reflection of the lamp on the 
bright watch, a large piece of what looked 
like pound cake was passed over to her by 
her mother. 

1t was hard to see her put her little white 
teeth into it, and to judge from this what 
the ordinary diet was likely to be; hard to 
glance from the beautiful, peach-like cheek 
of the child to the sallow one of the young 
mother, which together with the fragile, 
broken American teeth, told the story of 
chronic dyspepsia and general debility. Is 
this what our blooming baby is coming to? 

She throws half the cake on the floor, 
thank heaven, but eats the rest carelessly 
and without appetite (there isno member of 
the 8. P. C. C. present to prevent this case 
of cruelty to children), and then standing 
fora moment on the man’s knees she glances 
up, and through the narrow window in the 
roof of the car she catches sight of the 
moon. . 

“Moon!” she shouts with an enchanting 
laugh. ‘Moon up high!” Then up go her 

darling hands, and she calls, ‘‘ Moonie! 
Moonie! Come, moonie!l” 

‘‘Why, she never did that before,” said 
her mother. ‘Maud, sit down and tell the 
gentleman where you went with parper.” 
“Where did you go with parper, Maud? 
Maud, where did you go with parper?” The 
dear cheeks are growing too red now. ‘‘Wa- 
ter,” she says, as she is dragged down from 
the companionship of the skies. ‘‘Water, 
water.’’ It becomes a moan, and we think 


of the pound-cake. ‘No; there ain’t no 
water. Marmer can’t get you no water. 
Water is all gone. Tell the gentleman 
where you are going, Maud.” 

‘‘Water,” moans the baby, and turns her 
flaming cheek toward her mother, stretch- 
ing out her hands to her, ‘‘water.” ‘Water 
is all gone; perhaps there’ll be a boy round 
with water bime bye,” says the mother. 
“Tell the gentleman where you went with 
parper, Maud. Tell the gentleman where 
you are going, Maud.” 

My journey is ended. Poor baby goes 
farther, night though it be, and the last 
words I hear as I leave the car are—‘ Can't 
you tell the gentleman where you are going, 
Maud?”—Boston Advertiser. 





WHICH IS BEST! 


“Oh, dear?” 

Little Nan opened her eyes and stretched 
out her arms witha sleepy yawn, as the 
summer morning, all rosy and sweet, peeped 
into her garret chamber. 

‘I wish I didn’t have to get up so soon! 
I wish the fire would make itself, and a 
Pitcher Fairy would bring the water from 
the spring, and a Broom Fairy would sweep 
the kitchen and grind the coffee, and a good 
Brownie would bring us a lovely breakfast 
already cooked! I’m tired of sifting cin- 
ders and washing the dishes. I wish I was 
a lady like Miss Anastasia!” 

But she wasn’t a lady, and Pitcher Fairies 
and Brownies didn’t grow in her neighbor- 
hood; so little Nan had to shake off her 
sleepiness and jump up to her work. The 
sun was just coming up over the edges of 
the rosy clouds; the robins and the orioles 
were singing with all their might; the morn. 
ing-glories had hung out a thousand pink 
and purple and speckled bells, to welcome 
the sunshine; and the pinks and mignonette 
in the garden were sparkling with dewdrops. 
How sweet they smelled, and how lovely 
everything was in the cool, fresh, beautiful 
summer morning! ' 

Little Nan came back from the spring 
with her cheeks like roses and her eyes as 
bright as stars. She danced about her work 
as lightly as any Broom Fairy ever did; and 
the fire was made, the breakfast cooked for 
grandmother, and the dishes washed up 
afterward, long before Miss Anastasia raised 
her drowsy head from her great, soft feather 
pillows. When she did, the sun was stream- 
ing across her pillow, hot and bright. The 
flowers on her dressing-table drooped in the 
heat; the dew was dried up on the roses 
outside. 

Miss Anastasia stretched herself. ‘Oh, 
dear, how hot it is! How tiresome to have 
to get up and dress one’s self! I won’t do 
it. I'll have my breakfast in bed.” 

And so she lounged among her pillows, 
and drank her coffee, and nibbled at her 
toast, and had no appetite, and complained 
of the beat, and sighed and fretted like a 
person oppressed with grief. She had noth- 
ing in the world to do but amuse herself and 
take her ease, and now nothing amused her; 
aud she tossed about on her fine bed, and did 
not find half the rest there that little Nan 
took on her hard cot in the garret. 

If only she had some useful work to do, 
how much better she would have felt! She 
missed all the dew and freshness of the 
morning; she loses all the purest pleasures 
of life. For no one can be happy that 
walks through the world with idle hands 
and a selfish heart. 

Little Nan had the best of it; for honest 
work brings a double blessing, and we serve 
God best when we do our duty to men.— 
Baptist Weekly. 
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WOMEN IN SCHOOL MATTERS. 


A good many papers are making a great 
deal of the fact that although the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts placed the right of 
Suffrage in school matters in the hands of 
women that less than 1000 registered in Bos- 
ton for the last election, and elsewhere 
through the State this proportion to the 
population was maintained. From this 
fact the uselessness of giving the ballot for 
this purpose on any other is maintained. 

Without discussing the question of rights 
or wrongs in this connection, it does not 
seem as if any intelligent, thoughtful per- 
son in this day or generation can fail to see 
that it would be a good thing for women to 
have a voice in educational matters. While 
the greater part of teaching is done by them 


—while it is acknowledged that as a rule [ 


the best work in the elementary schools, st 
least, is theirs,—while their judgment as to 
the needs of children is unquestioned,— 
while they are coming more and more to be 
called to fill the position of superintendent, 
it is idle to say that they are not capable of 
deciding in regard to what is necessary for 
the advancement of the educational interests 
of the community. Ina majority of cases 
the mothers give more thought and atten- 
tion to the progress of their children than 
the fathers. Wrapped up in business excite- 
ments, the latter are content with knowing 
that their little ones are in school without 
troubling their heads about the modus op- 
erandi by which they are being prepared 
for the future. The mothers, side by side 
with their household cares and the demands 
of society, watch the advancement of their 





boys and girls, mark the failure of the 
methods used, and are often ready with an 


effectual remedy. Under such circumstan- 
ces, it must be admitted that it is expedient 
to give to them a voice in schoo] matters. 

This being so, the fact of women not 
coming forward en masse to accept a strange 
position, and assume new responsibilities, 
has nothing whatever todo with the mat- 
ter. A thing that is right and expedient 
will work itself through to good results, al- 
though much time may elapse while it is 
doing so. Let them become accustomed to 
the idea, let them resolve that it does not 
involve their mixing in political matters, 
that the reproachful epithet, “strong-mind- 
ed,”—of which many have an overwhelm- 
ing horror,—will not be a necessary conse- 
quent of their voting upon school matters, 
and, besides the best and most intelligent, 
those most thoroughly in earnest in pro- 
moting educational progress, whe are not 
influenced by such considerations, the ma- 
jority of those who have children to attend 
the schools, and for whose interest it is that 
they should maintain the highest standard, 
will come forward and do their duty.—To- 
ledo Blade. 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
American Anthem Book, 


with 100 easy and good Anthems, $'2 per doz.) By 
J. H. Tenney and A.J. ApBey. Edited By A. N. 
Jonnson. The anthems are exceptionally good, and 
sufficiently numerous to provide two for every Sun- 
day in the year. 


Dow's Sacred Quartets 


FOR MALE VOICES. By Howard M. Dow. 
Price $2.00 Per Dozen, $18.00. 











This is a fine collection, which furnishes excellent 
material for bringing out the talent of the Male 
Quartets that can now be formed in almost every 
choir. 


The Deluge. 


WEW CANTATA. By St. Saens, 
Price in boards $1.00. Paper 80 cts. 
This is just the time to adopt a Cantata for Chorus 
practice, and the Deluge has the advantage of 
gat ctriking music, and impressive words, Not dif- 
ficult. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


By A. N. Johnson, Price $1.50. 


Acomplete and easy instructor for Reed Organs, 
adapted exactly to the wants of those who wish to 
learn both easy light music and easy sacred music. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. x. ‘ 


Arvilla B, Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. w., and 2to4P.m. ly10 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17% Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. wm, to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place; Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialitiés, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
ee to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


will ag aon | cure Rheumatism, Neural: Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jo’ aoe 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. ‘in 
, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
na organs drawing to the ‘ace heat, and ee 
seated mmation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years. 
will not prevent the hair from ng crimped.) 
hird, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
pam t 4 ng bow yl 3 H aah ame nag 
ers, Elastic bands, ‘or both sexes, syringes, 
etc,, etc. oo Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. 




















ce 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


#ND BAD NAILS, 
Skillfally treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 3mo41 








PRANG’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG'S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforte, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 


PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tinte, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG'’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 
Wading Birds, 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO,, 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 493m 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 
from $5.00 to $35.09. 

Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 
trial 


al. 
Warranted the best. Fall lists free. 








Economy Co,, 27 Franklin St. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patterns cut.. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 





HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform. Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Cetelogne and Re-« 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


J ply ded NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the ng than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor springs, self-indexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 


READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ; 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


(7 Catalogues furrished gratis upon application. 
493m 














C0, 


COTTARE 


EMERSON. PIA 
SQUARE, ; 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABINITY, a7 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TORENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at). =» 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street. 
BOSTON lym 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL* 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and gold _n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca) adu 
examine. 
Warerooms 630 Washington St. 

Essex St, 





Co. 
lym 








t, 


U 
f . ’ 
PIANOFORTES. 
Vv; 
Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 

Terms Reasonable. 

B. w. TYEE, Scent ea Re 
" ° ent, 

Boston, (over Williams & verett's.) —~1_t 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 


UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, $175. 
The “Blake Pianos” are considéted the best toned 
and finest finished instruments in Market. A 


rinted gparantee for five years with eve jan. 
west prices; easiest terms. Call and pam May or 
send for catalogue. 
CHARLES D. BLAKE & CO., 
616 Washington St., Boston. 
3mo4<+ 


ESTABLISHED 18.0. 





Marst0Xs 


DINING: 
ROOMS. | 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
_ 23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston, 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Progress Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. AJi the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonatie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 














LIVER & STOMACH 
PAD 
CURES WITHOUT 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 1tf 


BLOOD ANDNERVES. 
UGAIT GNV LIOVNOLS 








DOSING 








STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


HAN DSOME, strorg enough to hold safely 300 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair. 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity. 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 

The Invalid Self-propelling Chair is without its 
rival (seecut). Has Co awarded the highest prizes 
poo Superiority and Merit wherever it has been exhib- 


Parlor, Libra: 
valid aie be 
er, "8 Crib, 
Bed or Lounge, 
Combini Ele- 
gance, Lightness, 
Stren; » Simplici- 
ty and Comfort. 
Call and exam- 
ine our various 
styles of chairs at 
Warerooms 
535 Washing- 
ton Street, i 


a Messre 
. White & Co., 


or send for illus- 
trated circular. Ad- 


,In- 














TnvalidSelf-Propelling Chair. 
When desired the wheels can 
can be detached, and it be- 
comes the ordinary Reclining dress, The Wilson 

Chair. Adjustable Chair 
Manufactory, No. 535 Washington street, Boston. 








66: weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, H. Hatuerr & Co., Portland, Maine 








72 aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost 
ly Outfit free. Truz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


en 5 eho a ee fs fo in- 
8 only the s ofa a can 
be cariot & es anywhere a child? + $3. 


Inlaid chess board, or black walnut finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27' Franklin St. 
Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are afew of the letters ved daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to t e writers. 
: No. poder 9 Fy Bs ages pete aa. 
was cu ° ER, w , un God, lowe 
Mrs. CHAS BUTLER. 





to Dr. Greene. 


ALTON, N. H. 
eof an OVARIAN TUMOR ty contin the pope 
me of an OV. sending the 
remedies, Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 
BAKERSFIELD, VT. 
My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFULOUS HUMOR after being given u oth- 
er physicians. J. « 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost entirely helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene's treatment. 
THOMAS O'NEILL. 


The Doctors may be consulted uponali DISEASES, 
free of charge, personally or by letter. 





R. GREENE, M.D. FF. E. GREENE, M. @. 
34 Temple Place, Boston. Mase. 
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a meeting at their office, No. 5 Park street, February 
2, at 11 a, m., to prepare business for the Stockhold- 
ers’ Meeting. Prompt attendance is requested. 
SamveEt E. Sewat., President. 
Cc. Wipe, Clerk. 





STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of the Wo- 
man’s JOURNAL will be held at their office, No. 5 
Park street, Boston, on Monday, February 2, at 1144 

stockholders respectfully 


a.m. The are invited to 
attend. By order of the Directors. 
Samvugt EB. Sewat., President 
C. Wupz, Clerk. 




















Annual Meeting next Week. 


At the first session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association on Wednesday evening next, 
January 28, at Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 
Bromfield street, Boston, Hon. William I. 
Bowditch will preside and make the open- 
ing speech. He will be followed by Dr. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, Burton M. Firman, of 
Harvard Oollege, and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames. 

On Thursday morning the report of the 
State Society and of Suffrage clubs will be 
presented. Business, resolutions and plans 
of work for the next year will be discussed. 
This session should be fully attended by all 
those who are willing to work for as well 
as to enjoy the ripened fruit of work al- 
ready accomplished. 

Thursday afternoon the question of 
School Suffrage for women will be under 
consideration. Ednah D. Cheney, T. J. Lo- 
throp, Rev. A. Walkley, of Keene, N. #., 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and others, will be 
the speakers. 

Thursday evening the speakers will be 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Mary F. Eastman, 
G. Y. Washburn, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and we hope, also, Mrs. Frances 
E. W. Harper. 

Beside these Rev. 8S. W. Bush, Sarah 
Southwick, Charles H. Codman, Charles G. 
Ames, Rev. Daniel 8. Whitney, and others, 
are invited to participate. The evening ses- 
sions will begin at 734 o’clock. Thursday 
morning at 1014, and afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Let all those who attend these sessions, 
if possible, come prepared to pay the one 
dollar, which is the fee for membership in 
the society, which should be increased year 
by year. 

This meeting also ought to ensure pledges 
of money, so that we can keep agents in 
the field all the year, except the very hot- 
test summer months. Who will even at 
some sacrifice, be prepared to pay or 
pledge to a fund for the lecture field at the 
meeting next week? 

Committee of arrangements: Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Mr. 8S. C. Hopkins, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles. 


+ 


NOTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Ladies who wish for hospitality during 
the sessions of the Annual Meeting next 
week are requested to send a card to Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott at this office. The com- 
mittee will be better able to arrange for 
this, if they can know beforehand for how 
many and how long they need to provide. 
They also suggest that those who have hos- 
pitality to offer should communicate with 
them at No. 5 Park street. 

The coming meetirg promises to be of 
more than usual interest. Harvard College 
and Andover Theological Seminary furnish 
speakers for it. New Hampshire sends us 
a clergyman to help, and Dr. Bartol will 
deal with the different standards of moral- 
ity taught by Francis Parkman, while the 
great gain of the year, School Suffrage, will 
help to give heart for future work. L. 8. 








SPECIAL AGENT. 


Mr. George Clark, of South Acton, is our 
agent for subscribers to the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, and as such is cheerfully commended 
to the public, 

Eprrons Woman’s JOURNAL. 





On every hand the signs multiply which 
indicate the new coming of political rights 
for women secured by law. The last and 
not least of these is the introduction in our 
National House of Representatives by Hon 
George B. Loring of Massachusetts, on 
Tuesday last,of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing that ‘‘the right of Suffrage 
shall be based on citizenship, and the right 
of citizens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State, 
on account of sex, or for any reason nut 
equally applicable to all citizens of the Uni- 
ted States.” 

Such an amendment will be for women, 
what the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments are for the freedmen. God speed the 
day when it may be adopted. L. 8. 





A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


It has long been the custom for owners 
of sewing-machine patents and their agents, 
to sell machines on the plan of paying by 
installments. In this way many poor wom- 
en who could command only.a part of the 
purchase money at a time, have been in- 
duced to take a machine, pay what they 
had in hand, and by help of the machine 
try to earn the remainder, having a verbal 
agreement to pay as fast as they could earn. 

Such agreements are generally loosely 
made, and it often happens that when by 
having worked early and latea machine is 
nearly paid for, the agent returns, claims 
that the agreement has not been kept, and 
in spite of remonstrance and entreaty takes 
forcible possession of the machine. 

In most cases of the kind the woman is 
utterly unable to procure legal assistance. 
The poverty which compelled her to pay by 
little and by little, allows no surplus for a 
law-suit. She loses the machine, loses 
the money she has paid on it, and she is 
fortunate if in the hard struggle she does 
not also lose her courage. 

The New York Tribune of a late date 
publishes the following case without note 
or comment: 

In New Haven, the other night, two 
women fought a sewirg-machine agent and 
two constables who had come to carry off a 
sewing-machine, upon which all but $12 
had been paid. Only part of it could be 

t away. All the male combatants were 
badl used up, and from one of the women 
her » ban was torn off. ‘ 

Women will always come out second best, 
in a merely muscular encounter. But in 
this case these men undertook to wrench 
from two women their means of earning 
daily bread. The very fact that they 
struggled so fiercely, taking blows and 
bruises and the loss of apparel, shows they 
were fighting for their all. 

The Women’s Industrial and Educational 
Union at No. 4 Park street, looks after such 
cases, But there should be a fund to secure 
legal punishment for all such dishonest men. 

L. 8. 





LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


The following is the text of the message 
of Governor Long on the liquor question. 


The present law with regard to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, which is prohibi- 
tory except in those municipalities that au- 
thorize the granting of licenses, would, in 
my judgment, be improved and made more 
democratic by an amendment transferring 
directly to the people the option whether 
licenses shall be granted or not. The elec 
tion of municipal officers should not turn, 
as it now too often does in many places, on 
this sole issue. 2 

With regard to the whole subject of which 
the foregoing is a single feature, I should 
not be candid if 1 did not say that my own 
sympathies are with that great body of men 
and women throughout the commonwealth, 
who, having its best interests at heart, be- 
lieve that the remedy of the evil must sooner 
or later be found in the line of its prohibi- 
tion, and who cannot reconcile themselves 
to giving it the sanction of the State. I 
recognize, however, that the law must be 
such that ‘‘the people will see to and aid in 
its enforcement,” and the matter is for you 
as the representatives of the popular will. 
But while crime, insanity and pauperism, 
caused by intemperance, fill our public in- 
stitutions, and make heavy burdens of tax- 
ation, though the reform must be slow, and 
its best agencies those of moral influence 
and personal example on the part of those 
who have most at stake, legislation none the 
less, to the full extent to which it can com- 
mand or lead public sentiment in its sup- 
port, must supplement and forward the 
work. Whatever the law on this subject, 
it should, at least, be thoroughly enforced, 
and the same may indeed be said of other 
criminal statutes. The laying of indict- 
ments on file is often necessary, but I sug- 

est to you the propriety of giving the 

udges a supervision of their disposition. 

his, I cannot help thinking, would not 
pes hes a relief to the district attorneys, but 
tend also to still better ensure the searching 
and impartial enforcement of all the crim- 
inal laws. 


The tone of the message on all the re- 


formatory topics named is kindly. Hence 
the parties most interested in forwarding 
these questions are hopeful of results to be 
secured by the Legislature this winter. 

L. 8. 





SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 


The following named gentlemen compose 
the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments and Woman Suffrages—Messrs. Ha! 





of Essex, Converse of Middlesex, Blaney 
of Essex, of the Senate. 

Messrs. Higginson of Cambridge, Scott 
of Lexington, Thayer of Worcester, Rob- 
inson of Newton, Cochrane of Southbridge, 
Bartholomew of Blandford, McDonald of 
Marlboro, Galligan of Taunton, of the 
House. 


MRS, LIVERMORE AT THE WEST. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is now lecturing 
in the West, and has recently visited Cin- 
ciunati, Ohio. Our readers will be pleased 
to see the following from the Cincinnati 
Commercial: — 

‘At the lecture of Mrs. Livermore, under 
the auspices of the Unity Club, at Pike’s 
Opera House yesterday afternoon, the house 
was crowded from parquette to galieries. 
Mrs. Livermore's manner and stage presence 
are very fine. She holds her audience from 
the beginning. Her voice is that clear, 
trainante voice that is musical. Her cos- 
tume was black satin with the front of nar- 
row ribbed satin and velvet, high corsage 
with lace at the throat and wrists, a point- 
lace necktie with a gleam of blue ribbon, 
and a’ bit of point lace on her hair, which 
rippled away from the forehead and was 
gathered in a plain Grecian coil. 

‘‘After Mrs. Livermore’s lecture yesterday 
afternoon she was found at the Gibson 
House ready to converse upon current mat- 
ters of the day. In reply to an inquiry if 
she were not, possibly, too fatigued to re- 
ceive any one, she said no, adding, laugh- 
ingly, that perhaps she ought to be, as she 
lectured at Columbus last night, travelled 
all the morning, reaching here at noon, and 
had little rest before her lecture, but that 
she was not conscious of being tired. Mrs. 
Livermore is of that rarely harmonious or- 
ganization that is the enduring one; with 
that solid ground-work of thorough educa- 
tion which familiarity with the ancient and 
modern classics gives, is added the modern 
scientific culture; the comprehensive know]- 
edge of all great movements and the lead- 
ing ideas of the age; and this broad ex- 
panse of knowledge and thought gives to 
Mrs. Livermore that fine equipoise of char- 
acter which is so widely recognized. It is 
the woman behind the thought that gives 
her expressions such force. 

‘‘Mrs. Livermore is a lady of remarkably 
attractive appearance and address. Cor- 
dially winning in manner, with a simple 
and refined dignity of her own, she attracts 
even as she impresses one. 

‘‘Drifting into a little talk about women as 
to their present aims and ability, Mrs. Liver. 
more said that this was a high tide in woman- 
hood ; that there is a wonderful quickening of 
the intellectual lifeof women. ‘Why, I tind 
it everywhere,’ she said. ‘In every village 
where [ go women come to me toask of the 
general progress. It is, ‘‘Watchman, what 
of the night?” They are organizing their 
clubs for improvement; they are associating 
in charities and in mutual help.’ 

‘**And what will the result be? 
frage?’ 

*** Universal suffrage must inevitably 
come in time,’ answered Mrs. Livermore. 
‘But there are more obstacles and graver 
difficulties than women generally know. It 

‘has been said that women would vote as 
son as all women wanted to; and it has been 
affirmed that women do generally want the 
right of Suffrage. Thisis not true. The 
spirit of the old education keeps many wo- 
men back. The religious press has contin- 
ued this feeling by keeping Woman back in 
domestic life with the idea that there only 
was her place. 

‘**T have had,’ continued Mrs. Livermore, 
‘a revelation this past year finding that 
some of the men we had relied upon to help 
us were really opposed toit. Iasked a lady 
friend of mine in Boston why she did not 
register. She replied that her husband op- 
posed it. 

***Another case I know of is that of a 
professor in a university, a man of high 
standing, who opposes Suffrage for women. 

‘* In Boston,’ continued Mrs. Livermore, 
‘they first opposed women’s voting on the 
school question by saying that only the vile 
and low women would go to the polls. 
Then, when the movement was led by the 
first women in the State, the opposite ob- 
jection was raised, that it was merely an 
aristocratic plan, and that if women were 
in earnest the movement should include all 
women.’ ] 

‘The conditions for voting were made very 
pleasant, we read, Mrs. Livermore; order 
and courtesy prevailed at the polls, we un- 
derstand?’ 

** ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Livermore, ‘but there 
was a technicality that only women who 
could read and write should register, and 
many of the clerks required the educated 
women of thecommunity who came to them 
to demonstrate that they could read and 
write.’ 

‘* ‘Is Suffrage making any progress from 
this beginning?’ 

«Tt is. There is nowa petition that wo- 
men shall vote on the temperance question 
in place of the license law. Governor Long 
of Massachusetts, is thoroughly in favor of 
Woman Suffrage.’ 

“**Women are advancing in place and 
work—perhaps particularly in intellectual 
work—journalistic and literary, are they 
not?’ 





Suf- 





‘« ‘They are,’ and then speaking of writers, 
Mrs. Livermore said: 

“*There was a very ‘excellent ‘story, 
“Two of Us,” that came out last summer, 
by one of our new writers, Miss Calista Hal- 
sey, and I have heard her spoken highly of. 
Her book is excellent.’ 

“In answer to further questioning of Wo- 
man’s work, Mrs. Livermore spoke of the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston. These rooms are open day and 
evening; in the library many poor women 
can come; sit by a warm fire, have the read- 
ing of books and papers, write letters, and 
enjoy all comforts. 

** ‘Often,’ said Mrs. Livermore, ‘when 
some poor woman, whose life has been all 
trouble and hardship, and domestic discord 
begins to say hard and bitter things about 
life, about men, perhaps, and the world in 
general, one of our happy and high-bred 
women goes to her, puts her arm around her, 
talks to her of better things, and sends her 
away soothed and comforted. 

‘**We have there free classes in French, 
German, etc., and also in arithmetic, in 
book-keeping, and the common useful 
branches. Numbers of sewing girls, sales- 
women and other working women avail 
themselves of these. There are religious 
meetings every Sunday afternoon, which 
only women attend and only women ad- 
dress, There is a salesroom, with a lady in 
constant charge, where they receive and sell 
all kinds of handicraft made by women, the 
lady in charge being paid by a ten-per-cent 
commission on the sales. Things are sold 
here that they could not sell at the stores, 
and before the holidays the room was quite 
a bazar.’ 

***How do the women of the West com- 
pare with the women of the East, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore?’ 

“For two or three minutes Mrs. Liver- 
more remained silent, thoughtful. Then 
she said: 

“**The women of the East study harder. 
They dig and delve intellectually. You find 
them studying advanced chemistry, science 
in all branches; studying under professors. 
One woman I know is studying Sanscrit. I 
do not know just why, but I know she has 
anaim. The women of the West are more 
enthusiastic. When Mr. Alcott returns 
from a Western tour and we ask him what 
Western women are doing, he says: ‘‘Oh, 
you should see the enthusiasm; they are 
so wide awake.” It is to the women of the 
West that we look,’ said Mrs. Livermore, 
‘for strong reinforcement and reliance. 
They are reaching out in so many ways.’ 

‘‘With grateful acknowledgments to Mrs. 
Livermore for her kind courtesy the inter- 
view concluded.” 
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NO WOMEN LAWYERS IN KENTUCKY. 


The Louisville Commercial gaily an- 
nounces the state of the case thus:— 


The gallant Senator Hill has introduced a 
bill to permit females to practice law in this 
commonwealth. Those conservative legis- 
lators who never wish to see women step so 
far out of what they consider her appropri- 
ate sphere as to become public pleaders will 
do the wise thing by passing Mr. Hill’s bill. 
If the women of Kentucky understand that 
they are perfectly ai liberty to practice law 
if they choose, none of them will care any- 
thing about it. If, however, the privilege 
is formally refused them, some of them 
will be sure to want it, and never rest till it 
is conceded. By all means, let the bill pass. 


The same journal of a later date repeats 
the fate of the bill as follows, under the 
heading of ‘“‘Female Attorneys Ruled Out.” 


Senator Hill, from the Committee on Gen- 
eral Statutes, having reported a bill to ad- 
mit females to practice lawin Kentucky, 
and said bill being refused its second read- 
ing by a large majority, and a motion to re- 
consider having been promptly laid on the 
table, thus finally defeating the bill, it is 
very evident that the Kentucky Senate is, 
wy a large majority, opposed to ‘‘Woman’s 

ights,” ‘‘Woman’s Suffrage,” etc,, in all 
their forms. One Senator said, sotto voce: 
‘Kentuckians are too conservative to allow 
the better half of creation to unsex them- 
selves, or to make any movement in that di- 
rection, whether at the hustings or in the 
court-houses.”’ 

In connection with the above the follow- 
ing extracts from a private letter not long 
since received from a lady in Kentucky, 
will be read with interest. 


I wish | could take a hundred copies of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and distrf ute them 
through our State. You can scarcely have 
a just conception of the ignorance of Ken- 
tucky women of the most important sub- 
jects discussed and advocated in your ad- 
mirable paper. But there is, just now, a 
faint dawn of light, and we who feel an in- 
terest are anxious to increase it. The most 
formidable foes we have to contend with 
are, ignorance and prejudice. The first 
thing to be done is to enlighten our neglect- 
ed sex, and with a view to this let me ask 
you just here to send us suitable reading- 
matterfor distribution. Ido the best 1 can 
with my JOURNALS, to have them as widely 
read as possible, andI am glad to say not 
without good result. 


We very much need some capable person 
to state the aims and pur of ‘“‘Woman 
Suffragists” to our people. Hoping that 


some good influence may arouse Kentucky 
women from the lethargical content so fatal 
to their interests, I am yours in a common 
cause. 

Now here is a field where Suffrage litera- 
ture can be distributed to good advantage. 





Those who have any good documents of 
the kind can find by inquiry at this office 
where to send them. Kentucky women 
will yet lead Kentucky men to respect the 
ability and rights of the women in that 
State. They are already moving in their 
own behalf. L. 8. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

President Warren of Boston University 
has completed his annual report, from which 
it appears that the whole number of students 
in all departments is 668, divided among the 
schools as follows: College of Liberal Arts, 
126; College of Music, 22; College of Agri- 
culture, 16; School of Theology, 29; Sci.ool 
of Law, 151; School of Medicine, 146; 
School of Oratory, 101; School of All Sci- 
ences, 87. The grand total is 36 less than 
in the preceding year. Of this number 178 
are females, each school except that of Ag- 
riculture containing at least one, the School 
of Oratory, 67, the School of Medicine, 52, 
and the College of Liberal Arts, 40. During 
the year the Rev. Bradford K. Peirce, D.D., 
has deen elected Secretary of the corpora- 
tion in place of the Rev. David Patten, D.D., 
deeeased. The Hon. Charles L. Flint was 
elected a member of the University Council, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of William 8S. Clark, LL.D., President of 
the College of Agriculture. The College of 
Liberal Arts has, says the report, already 
won anenviable position. Its exceptionally 
high requirements for admission, its restric- 
tion of the classes to such size as admits of 
their instruction in all cases by heads of de- 
partments, its wise combination of required 
and elective studies, its unrivalled local ad- 
vantages, combine to render its instruction 
and degrees objects of earnest desire to as- 
piring and discriminating candidates. No 
less than twenty-four graduate students, 
representing an almost equal number of col- 
leges, attended the past year. Of these, 
four were young women and twenty young 
men. Special attention is called to the need 
of scholarships in this department. In re- 
gard to the College of Music it is said: Its 
history thus far has been entirely creditable. 
Its standard has been worthy of the first in- 
stitution of its grade in America. Its in- 
struction has been thorough, its course pro- 
tracted, its graduates select and full of 
promise. During the year at ‘east one gen- 
tleman of means has volunteered indications 
of interest in its endowment, and it is hoped 
that with the return of prosperity many 
more will become its actual benefactors. 
The School of Agriculture is the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, and the report 
recommends that either the national or State 
government see to it that a more effective 
revenue is at once secured to it. In speak- 
ing of the School of Theology, allusion is 
made to the new educational enterprise in- 
augurated during the year by some of its 
students and later graduates in South Amer- 
ica, and it is stated that self-supporting 
schools have been opened by them in the 
United States of Columbia, in Bolivia, Peru, 
Chili, andin Patagonia. The work is under 
the supervision of no ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and is perhaps the first instance in his- 
tory of a great self-supporting, educational, 
foreign mission. In reference to the Medi- 
cal School, a denial is made that it is exclu- 
sively under the control of the homeopaths. 
The Schoo! of Oratory is not realizing alto- 
gether its specific original aim, which was 
to train up a body of liberally educated 
men who, as orators and teachers of oratory, 
should glorify their art and be glorified by 
it, and the school has, therefore, beén dis- 
continued. Still it has not existed in vain. 

According to the last report of the Treas- 
urer, presented September 11, the value of 
the assets of the University (independent of 
the property held by the trustees of the Rich 
estate) was $394,944.28. At the same date 
the liabilities were $64,379.07, leaving the 
net assets $330,565.21. The total receipts 
for the year were $105,569.54; total expen- 
ditures, $104,868.38; excess of receipts, 
$701.16. The excess of assets over liabili- 
ties was $7249.77 greater than at the date of 
last preceding report, January 1. This sat- 
isfactory result was rendered possible, partly 
by the favorable sale of certain appreciated 
stocks held by the University and partly by 
a subscription of $10,000 for the purpose of 
covering the prospective deficit in the ex- 
penses of the year. It in no wise relieves 








the University of the necessity of asking | 


for the continuance of the annual subscrip- 
tion planned last year. 

A large portion of the report is devoted 
to a discussion of the progress making of 
coéducation, which we shall transfer to 
these columns next week. 

President Warren’s report is especially 
satisfactory on this subject, and will have 
weight with other institutions of learning, 


and with parents who must choose where to | 


send their children to school. 

4 At the opening of the present college year, 
in an address which President Warren made 
to the students, he paid this tribute to the 
good order of this_cotducating college: 
“Since the commencement of onr college, 
not so much asasingle pane of glass has 
been broken in wanton mischief.” Car 
Harvard, or Amherst, or Yale, or Princeton, 
or any other college that excludes women 
say as much? L. 6. 
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GERMANS MOVING FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


We have received the Cincinnati Freie 
Presse, containing an article on the much 
discussed ‘‘Woman Question.” It is the 
first of a series, and this one treats of the 
“Relation of the Man to the Woman,” and 
is of a most liberal nature. The essential 
character of this relation is the same now 
that it ever bas been, although varying in 
form among different nations. In uncivi- 
lized nations, the woman is regarded by the 
man asa being of a lower type, useful in the 
care of children and for labor not requiring 
actual contests with man or beast. Turning 
to our boasted civilization, we find these 
views really defended by most men and 
submitted to by most women. The laws of 
one country may give Woman more protec- 
tion than those of another, but the man re- 
mains ever the ruler, making and adminis- 
tering the laws; only from magnanimity 
showing those favors which the privileged 
class displays to the inferior, the weaker. 
Also out of speculation the sphere of Wo- 
man is enlarged in the direction of labor, 
because the women work cheaper and more 
diligently than the men. 

Where one class has privileges which an- 
other has not, no matter how generously the 
former make use of these, or even neglect 
them entirely, yet the character of the rela- 
tion between the two is not changed. The 
right of supremacy of the man over the 
woman exists in civilized society, in spite of 
the changes which custom has brought, and 
the sure sign of this is, that it is the man 
who decides for himself and for the woman 
what is right, and what is law. 

The writer next considers the question of 
the origin of this subordinate position of 
Woman. He attributes this to the low esti- 
mation which all, both men and women, 
have of the human reason and conscience, 
and hence of that free self-control and re- 
sponsibility which rest upon reason and 
conscience. As soon as this basis of all 
human ‘‘equality” is abandoned, inequality 
conquers the field and oppression and de- 
privation of rights prevail. 

The curse of this contempt for and denial 
of human freeuom has for one of its pro- 
ducts the oppression of the woman by the 
man; and women are as much to blame for 
this as men, for that fundamental essential 
of equality has been as much despised and 
neglected by them as by men. The evils 
resulting from such conditions are detailed, 
and are shown to operate with such injuri- 
ous effects upon the privileged class, the 
men. The supremacy of right and order 
must remain an impossible ideal, so long as 
the wrong done to one sex by any depriva- 
tion of rights is submitted to. This ideal 
will first be fulfilled when in private as well 
as in public life, the man and the woman 
strive for it on equal ground. 

J. A. SPRAGUE. 
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80 LONG AS SHE REMAINS MY WIDOW. 


Men in old times often in their wills gave 
back to a wife, as a widow, all the money 
which the law at her marriage took from 
the wife and gave to the husband, coupled 
with the condition that it should be hers 
‘*so long as she remains my widow, and no 
longer.” 

But since the law permits a wife to retain 
the ownership of property she had before 
her marriage, free from the control of her 
husband, some other way than withholding 
her own property from her must be devised 
to make her remain the “relict” of the man 
who was supposed to support her. How 
this can be done is illustrated by the follow- 
ing which I send you, clipped from the 
New York Tribune. How Hastings and 
Hough translate the vow, with all my world- 
ly goods I thee endow! 

“A Philadelphia widow has lost $20,000 
by marrying a second time. One of the 
clauses of her first husband’s will ran: ‘I 
give and bequeath to my wife the interest 
of the sum of $20,000 of my estate, to be 
paid to her semi-annually for and during all 
the term of her natural life, if she shall so 
long remain my widow. In case of her 
marriage the interest of the said sum shall 
so long remain my widow. In case of her 
marriage the interest of the said sum shall 
cease. After her decease or marriage, as 
the case may be, I give and bequeath the 
said sum of $20,000, together with all the 
rest, residue and remainder of my estate, to 
my father, Phineas Hough. 

“The late Walter Hastings, of Boston, 
has directed in his will that the trustees he 
appoints shall erect upon the grounds of 
Harvard College a building to cost not less 
than $200,000 and not more than $250,000, 
this building to be called the ‘Walter Hast- 
ings Hall,’ in memory of his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, all of whom 
graduated at Harvard College. Upon the 
death or marriage of his wife, and the death 
of his adopted daughter, the residue of the 
trust fund and all accumulations of income 
he bequeaths to the college as a trust fund, 
to be called the Walter Hastings Fund.” 

Now if some wife would leave her prop- 
erty to her husband ‘‘so long as he remains 
my widower,” it would, by ‘‘holding the 
mirror up to nature” help to put an end to 
these wills which give the dead hand a grip 
on the survivor. H. 





THE WORK IN WEST SPRINGFIELD. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Three women in this 
town have registered as voters: Mrs. Ange- 
line R. Brooks, Angeline Brooks and Han- 
nah A. Fox. The first named 18 a matron 
over eighty years of age, and the others are 
school teachers. They are all women of 
high principle, or they would not have suf- 


‘fered taxation for such a small result as the 


voting for school committee, in a town 
where only one is elected in a year. 

The more we read the JouRNAL, the 
more we are impressed that Woman's mis- 
sion in the world has been greatly under- 
rated. We aspire to farming, and a farmer's 
model home, but are convinced that hus- 
bandry means more than is commonly sup- 
posed. There must be a housekeeper in the 
case, one who knows how to do a great 
many things, and who does them faithfully, 
lovingly and from lvfty principle. The 
homes of the land are its safeguards. The 
better the homes,—the more order, thrift 
and virtue there, the higher will the mer- 
cury of civilization rise. Woman in the 
home is superior to man. When Woman 
shows her willingness to refine and regulate 
the farmer’s home, there will be no lack of 
noble manhood to tarry there. The farm- 
ers’ sons will not be in such haste to leave 
the old homesteads if the daughters have 
the training which makes them helpmeets. 

A great responsibility rests upon mothers, 
homes and schools in the proper training of 
young women, I ought not to except in this 
list, the press and the JourNAL. All these 
have an influence of growing power. N. 


- 
so 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


In thinking of all the wants of the world 
one is sometimes led to consider seriously 
the wants of girls, who need to help them- 
selves. There are now sO many women 
seeking congenial work—something that 
should be self-supporting and still sufficient- 
ly refined and agreeable that they may be 
able to live while getting a living. It is to 
just these women one longs at times to 
speak. The arts and professions are now 
thrown widely open to all who will enter. 
To high art, perhaps, genius alone can open 
the gate. In the professions a peculiar en- 
ergy of intellect and unwearied devotion of 
purpose alone, can open the way. In the 
field of decorative art lies a work especially 
suited to women, whose taste, accuracy and 
refined culture lead them to naturally love 
such work. 

There is such a change of popular senti- 
ment within the last decade regarding work. 
Labor is fashionable now, to use aterm 
that sounds cheap where many a better one 
could be employed. It is the really fine 
and thoughtful women now who are our 
working women. Work is a dignity and 
not a drudgery. This is a wholesome state 
of society. The one best thing in life is 
earnestness of purpose, and where a woman 
has this, with purity of purpose and a reso- 
lute will to turn her abilities, be they great 
or moderate, to the best use possible, there 
is no fear but that shecan make a living 
and also live. The practically wise man or 
woman cannot be ignored. Dr. Harris, of 
St. Louis, has said that ‘‘Labor is the foun- 
dation of spiritual life,” and this capacity 
for earnest work, this power to interpret 
God’s purpose in all, isthe insight to move 
straight to the perpetual inspirations and 
the enduring harmonies of life. 

LILIAN WaITING. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Photographs are now being taken in New 
York by the electric light. 

Come to the Annual meeting prepared to 
renew subscriptions to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. 


Mr. Firman’s subject at the Annual Meet- 
ing, Wednesday evening, will particularly 
interest men. 


Colonel Carroll D. Wright has been se- 
lected as the supervisor of the new census 
for this State. 


School Suffrage will have its share of at- 
tention next Thursday afternoon, at the 
Annua! Meeting. 


The disfranchised people of Maine are 
now all in possession of their political rights 
except the women. 


Francis Parkman is to be president of the 
new social literary and artistic club in this 
city, which is called “St. Botolph.” 


Mr. Heary James’s ‘‘Hawthorne” is the 
latest addition to the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters” (Harper & Brothers). 


A bill is already before the New York 
Legislature to secure School Suffrage for 
women, which is said to be sure to pass. 


The success of recent numbers of Seritner 
has been so marked, that the edition of the 
February number has been placed at 125,000. 


The committee on hospitality are making 
their arrangements to do their duty by those 
who require entertainment during the An- 
nual Meeting. 

Mrs. Katie T. Woods, who now edits a 
column in the Salem Post, is said to have 
written the New Year poem for the carrier 
boys of that city. 


Governor Cornell, of New York, will sign 

















his first message with a gold pen, lately 
presented to him, made from Egyptian 
coins 4000 years old. 

The Chauncy Hall school, one of the old- 
est and best in the city, offers special stu- 
dents great advantages, as the advertise- 
ment elsewhere shows. 


The town of Danvers have voted 231 to 
88, to instruct the selectmen to suppress 
the illegal sale of liquor, and appropriated 
$1400 for this purpose. 


The will of William Ripley, of Colum. 
bus, Ohio, devised $75,000 to Wesleyan 
University to sustaina chair to be called 
the Ripley professorship. 


A colored member of the Ohio Legislature 
was lately refused permission to eat in a res- 
taurant at Columbus, and threatens to bring 
suit under the Civil Rights law. 


The most noticeable article in thei North 
American Review for February is that of 
Cardinal Manning on the ‘‘Relations of the 
Roman Catholic Church to Modern Society.” 


The late Leonard Case of Cincinnati be- 
queathed the sum of one and a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars to found a school, to be 
known «asthe Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence. 


It was a washer, and not worker, which 
we meant to say last week had been exhib- 
ited to certain gentlemen in Greenfield, but 
which needed the judgment of women in- 
stead. 


The friends of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell will be glad to learn that she is quite 
rested and restored to her usual health. 
She is at present with her daughter in Des 
Moines, Ia. 


A grain elevator, with a capacity of 250,- 
000 bushels, and a mammoth stone freight 
depot are about being erected at Atchison, 
Kan., by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway. 


Frank Leslie, the publisher, died in New 
York, January 10, at his residence, No. 511 
Fifth avenue, from fibrous tumor of the 
throat, from which he had been suffering 
for some time past. 


The Kentucky Legislature has appointed 
Mrs. Annie O. Cook state librarian. Mrs. 
Cnok’s husband was one of the brave doc- 
tors who lost their lives fighting yellow 
fever at Hickman, Ky., in 1878. 


The bells of St. Peter’s, Zurich, are to be 
melted to form a new set, but the local an- 
tiquarian society has interfered to save one 
vast in 1294, seven years previous to Zurich’s 
adhesion to the Swiss Federation. 


Mr. Joseph Sprague, 92 Essex street, now 
upward of ninety years of age, came to the 
Daily Advertiser office recently, and made 
his sixty-fourth annual subscription. He 
does not mean to be weary in well doing. 


Rev. Dr. Bartol, at the next Wednesday 
evening meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, will speak of the 
two standards of morality for women and 
men advocated by Mr. Francis Parkman. 

The Suffragist, at 51 Ann street, New 
York, J. W. A. Shaw, editor and publisher, 
is devoted to the interests of colored people, 
with an average amount of other miscella- 
neous reading. It isa good looking paper. 


The annual meeting of the Ladies’ Bethel 
Society was held at the Warren Avenue 
Baptist church last week. Miss M. V. Ball 
presided, and the principal feature of the 
meeting wasthe annual report of Mrs. 8. A. 
Cooke. 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, and two 
daughters, arrived safely in Paris, after a 
very tempestuous voyage, and much sea- 
sickness. She and her family will go 
through Italy this winter, and may visit 
Egypt. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will contribute a 
story to the February St. Nicholas. The 
same number will contain the two new 
poems by Tennyson, aud a short story by 
Mrs, Burnett, author of ‘“‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.”’ 

Secretary Thompson has asked Congress 
for $10.900 to pay Mrs. Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie for her statue of Farragut, ordered 
under authority of law. The model has 
been completed. and it is to be cast in bronze 
at the Navy Yard here. 

A person known for the past twenty-five 
years as Charles Barkhurst, who has led the 
life of stage-driver and farmer during that 
time in California, died recently near Wat- 
sonville, when it became known for the first 
time that the deceased was a woman. 


All the Suffrage clubs should be prepared 
with verbal or written reports of their good 
work the past year for the Annual Meeting. 
The clubs at Needham, Lynn, South Boston, 
East Boston, the High!ands, Dorchester, 
Chelsea, Waltham, and all the others. 


A scholarship in Physiology, valued at 
$1000, in memory of the late George Henry 
Lewes, has been establisbed in one of the 
English Colleges. It is open by competi- 
tion to either sex, and its object is original 
research in matter purely physiological. 


The excellent article entitled ‘‘Not Alms, 
but a Friend,” in the Journat of last week, 
should have been credited to the Boston 
Herald, which has given, and is giving 
many articles of great value on questions of 
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vital interest to the well being of the hu- 
man family. 


Two old landmarks, the two aged elm- 
trees which have stood long on Essex street, 
have been removed, being deemed danger- 
ous and liable to fallat any time. They 
consisted of a mere shell of sound wood. 
The age of these trees is estimated at about 
two hundred and seventy-five years. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has vol- 
unteered to deliver a new lecture in aid of 
the sinking fund of the Teachers’ Protec- 
tive Union, of this city. The lecture will 
be delivered in February in the Academy 
of Music. The fund in question is in aid 
of sick, disabled and destitute teachers. 


The widow of President Tyler, in her pe- 
tition to Congress for a pension, says that 
her means of support were swept away by 
the late depression of real estate. 
tinues, ‘‘In fact I find I have scarcely any- 
thing whatever left to live upon, and it is 
only in this extremity that I appear before 
you.” 

There are ninety theological students at 
Andover, Mass., representing sixteen col- 
leges and thirteen States. A new profes- 
sorship, ‘“The Relations of. Christianity to 
Science,” has recently been endowed 
through a bequest of Mrs. V. G. Stone of 
Malden, and Rev. John P. Gulliver has 
charge of the department. 


The University of Gottingen has just re- 
ceived a splendid herbarium, which was 
left to it by Dr. Griesbach, the director of 
the Gottingen Botanical Gardens. It in- 
cludes more than 40,000 species, belonging 
to all parts of the earth, and has for many 
years been known as the most important 
private collection in existence. 


German newspapers state that Prince Bis- 
mark has bought 40,000 seedlings of the 
American maple, which he proposes to 
plant in his forests in the Sachsenwald. 
The Prince has also ordered, for the same 
purpose, 10,000 seedlings of the pinus cen- 
dra Manschurica, which is largely cultivat- 
ed in Switzerland and the south of Austria. 


The report of the librarian of the Boston 
public library for December, just issued, 
sLows the total of volumes in the library 
and branches to be 375,263, including ac- 
cessions numbering 4624 during the month. 
The number of volumes used during the 
month was 103,368. The total use since 
May is 695,721, against 705,519 for the same 
period last year. 

Col. Marshall P. Wilder presided at the 
annual meeting of the Historic-Genealogical 
Society on Wednesday last, was retlected, 
and made a fine address, in which he com- 
mended the work of the Boston Memorial 
Association and the Boston Antiquarian 
Club, and spoke earnestly of the importance 
of genealogical researches in tracing out, 
recording and transmitting to future gener- 
ations, the history of families. 


At Mount Holyoke Seminary, Professor 
Goodyear of New York City, has recently 
given a very interesting course of lectures 
on Art, in Different Ages and Many Lands, 
the whole illustrated by photographs under 
the calcium light. Mrs. Meredith, long an 
efficient laborer in connection with the 
Prison Reform Association in London, has 
recently visited the Seminary and addressed 
the members of that institution. 


The Reformatory Prison for Women at 
Sherborn is still sufficiently successful to 
justify the experiment of its establishment. 
The number of inmates is very large and 
increasing; and, for that reason, as well as 
for better opportunity for reformation, it is 
desirable that the law should be so modified 
that only those convicts should be sent there 
who have been sentenced to long terms of 
confinement.—Springfield Republican. 

The Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of Dec. 27, 
was a novel as well as a beautiful number, 
and merits exceptional mention. The pa- 
per (sixteen pages) was made up, almost en- 
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tirely, of original matter, and really of 
matter of a first-class character. Over for 
ty different contributors nearly all of whom 
reside in the Hoosier State had articles of 
prose and poetry in its columns, The 
Tribune deserves praise and encouragement 
for its efforts in this direction. 


Mrs. Frances Cadwalader, the widow of 
Gen. George Cadwalader, died at her resi- 
dence on West Spruce street, in Philadel- 
phis, last Friday, She was the daughter of 
Dr. James Mease, and the granddaughter 
of Major Pierce Butler. Mrs. Cadwalader 
was long one of the most conspicuous or- 
naments of Philadelphia society, and she 
has very soon followed into rest her dis- 
tinguished husband and his equally distin- 
guished brother, Judge Cadwalader. 

Heavy snow-storms in the Sierra Nevadas 
the latter part of last week caused a block- 
ade on the Central Pacific Railroad. The 
snow fell to a depth of eight or ten feet, 
drifted the cuts full and broke down sheds. 
West of Tamarack station five hundred feet 
of shedding was destroyed, and in some 
places the snow was heaped twenty-five 
feet high on the wrecks. Trains laid ovér 
at different stations, and a large force of 
men and snow-plows was called out to raisc 
the blockade. 


A vile house in New York was broken up 
one night last week, and all the inmates ar- 
rested. There were three hundred men and’ 
forty seven women. The papers report, 
“About one-third of them were discharged 
and the remainder were punished by fines 
ranging from $1 to $5. Not over three or 
four of the women escaped punishment.” 
A hundred men out of three hundred, and: 
not over three or four women out of forty- 
seven got acquitted. But this is right ac- 
cording to Francis Parkman and according 
to the laws as administered by man alone. 


Hon. E. W. Stoughton, ex-minister to 
Russia, in a speech at the Banks Club, said 
that while minister to Russia he was put in 
possession of facts concerning a scheme 
proposed by England in 1780-81 to Queen 
Catherine of Russia, in which England 
agreed to cede the island of Minorca, in the 
Mediterranean, to Russia, if she would com- 
bine with Germany to force France to with- 
draw her fleets from American shores. 
Catherine refused what she considered a 
bribe, and, in consequence of that refusal, 
said Mr. Stoughton, the struggling armies 
of the colonies were in the end victorious, 
and the United States made an independent 
nation. 


Gen. Walker, superintendent of the Cen- 
sus of 1880, thinks the result will show the 
population of this country to be from forty- 
seven to forty-eight millions. He believes, 
from facts already in his possession, that 
there will be found to be quite a large in- 
crease of population in the Western States, 
particularly in Kansas, lowa and Minneso- 
ta. The Southern States will also show an 
increase, particularly Texas, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Northern Alabama. He does 
not think there has been a decline in the 
population of any of the States. According 
to Gen. Walker’s estimate, three Western 
and four Southern States will have an in- 
crease of representation in Congress. 


Gov. Long in his message says: ‘‘The 
treatment of the insane isa subject on which 
public sentiment is justly tender, and each 
year more exacting. It may be doubted 
whether the congregate system is the best, 
especially in any future provision for an 
increase of the insane, but we are not in 
case to adopt any other at this time. The 
great safeguards, whatever the system, are 
humane and actively interested trustees, 
elastic to public sentiment and not too quick 
to stand on the defensive; occasional fresh 
appointments among them; an ample medi- 
cal staff of competent and experienced phy- 
sicians—a proportionate of number them 
women—and, above ‘all, vigilant inspection 
by officials possessed at once of firmness 
and also of tact as well.” 
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trace the tawny, seething, foaming tide of 
beer and whisky to its source; and then we 
found it surging forth from, FA stately cap- 
itol of Illinois with its proud dome and flag 
of stars and stripes; and last winter as one 
among the many branches of our work, we 
gathered up 175,000 names of [ilinois’ best 
men and womep (80,000 being the names of 
voterg) asking for a law giving woman the 
ballop.en the temperance question. 

The State of Indiana stands with us, only 
there the temperance women have worked 
out the problem better than we, and asked 
the ballot on all questions whatsoever. Yet 
a few men and women have been heard to 
say, ‘‘Who knows that women would vote 
right?” 

Lconfess that nothing has more deeply 
grieved me than this question from the lips 
of Christian people. Dependent for the 
support of herself and little ones, and for 
the.maintenance of her home upon the 
strength which alcohol masters and the skill 
it renders futile, (a stimulant which nerves 
with dangerous strength the arm already so 
much stronger than her own, and which at 
the same time so crazes the brain God meant 
to guide that manly arm that it strikes 
down the wife a man loves, and the little 
children for whom, when sober, he would 
die,) will the wife and mother cast, her vote 
to open or close the rum-shop door? 

Before this century shall end the rays of 
love which shine out from woman’s heart 
shall no longer be, as now, divergent, so far 
as the liquor traffic is concerned; but 
through that magic lens, that powerful sun 
glass which we term the ballot, they shall 
all converge their power, and burn and 
blaze on the saloon till it shrivels up, and 
in lurid vapors curl away, like mist under 
the hot gaze of sunshine. Ere long our 
brothers, hedged about by safeguards, even 
as now by temptations, shall thus match 
force with force; shall set over against the 
dealers’ avarice our timid instinct of self- 
protection, and match the drinker’s love of 
liquor by our love of him. 

When this is done, you will have doomed 
the rum power in America, even as you 
doomed the slave power when you gave the 
ballot to the slave. 

Of the right of woman to the ballot I shall 
say nothing. All persons of intelligence, 
whose prejudices have not become indurat- 
ed beyond the power of logic’s sledge ham- 
mer to break them, have been convinced 
already. For the rest there is no cure save 
one—thedeath cure—which comes soon or 
late and will open more eyes than it closes. 
Of the Republic’s right to woman’s ballot I 
might say much. Well did two leaders of 
public thought set forth that right when 
Joseph Cook declared that ‘‘woman’s vote 
would be to the vicesin our great cities 
what the lightning is to the oak;” and 
when Richard S. Storrs said: ‘If women 

want the Suffrage they will be sure to have 
it, and I don’t know but when it comes it 
will turn out to be the precious amethyst 
that drives drunkenness out of politics.” 

«“‘But women do not care to vote.” This 
is the “last ditch” of the conservatives. 
The evolution of temperance sentiments 
among women hitherto conservative refutes 
this argument; yet I confess there are many 
who donot yet perceive their duty. But 
Jack’s beanstalk furnishes only a tame illus- 
tration of the growth of women in this di- 
rection in the years since the Crusade. Of 
this swift growth I have already given 
abundant proof. 

During past years the brave women who 
pioneered the Equal Suffrage movement, 
and whose perceptions of justice were keen 
as a Damascus blade, took for their rally- 
ing cry: “Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” But the average woman, who 
has nothing to be taxed, declines to go forth 
to battle on that issue. Since the Crusade, 
plain, practical temperance people have be- 
gun appealing to this same average woman, 
saying: ‘‘With your vote we can close the 
saldons that tempt your boys to ruin;” 
and behold! they have transfixed with the 
arrow of conviction that mother’s heart, 
and she is ready for the fray. Not rights, 
but duties; not her need alone, but that of 
her children and her country; not the ‘‘wo- 
man,” but the ‘“‘human’’ question is stirring 
women’s hearts and breaking down their 
prejudice to-day. For they begin to per- 
ceive the divine fact that civilization, in 
proportion as it becomes Christianized, will 
make increasing demands upon creation’s 
gentler half; that the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount are voted up 
or voted down upon election day; and that 
a military exigency requires the army of 
the Prince of Peace to call out its reserves. 

The experience which opened the eyes of 
one cultured conservative in Illinois is here 
in point. 

Mrs. Pellucid was my companion at the 
capitol, where, with other ladies, we spent 
several weeks in the endeavor to secure leg- 
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‘‘Why—what—does—he—mean?” inquir- 
ed my lovely conservative, in astonishment. 

A committee clerk stood by, who an- 
swered, briskly: ‘‘Why, ladies, Mr. Teuto- 
nius represents a district in which German 
voters are in the majority; therefore, he 
cannot support your bill,” 

«Why, I thought a lawmaker was to rep- 
resent his own judgment and conscience,” 
murmured the sweet-voiced lady. 

‘‘His judgment, yes; for that tells him 
on which side the majority votes in his 
district is located. His conscience, no; for 
that would often cost him his chances for a 
political future,” answers the well-instruct- 


ed youth. 

“QO-o oh!” softly ejaculated Mrs. Pellu- 
cid, in the key of E flat, minor scale. 

By this time Mr. Politicus entered; in re- 
sponse to our invitation, of course—he 
never would have come on his own motion. 
After a brief conversation, he pledged him- 
self. to vote for our bill and to make a 
speech in our favor. Nevertheless, if you 
should glance over the list we are carefully 
preserving and industriously circulating in 
Illinois, of men who voted against us, you 
would find his pame. But he is an honest 
fellow in his way, and we owe it toa mo- 
tion made by him that women were, for the 
first time in history, allowed to speak be- 
fore the Legislature of Illinois. He ex- 
plained his desertion of the temperance 
cause in this wise: ‘‘I tell you, ladies, I’ve 
got to go back on you. I’m leader of my 
party in the House, and they’ve cracked the 
party whip mighty lively around my ears. 
The long and short of it is, I’ve got to rep 
resent the men that voted me in.” 

Poor Mrs. Pellucid! How appealing was 
her voice, as she replied: ‘‘But I am sure 
your better nature tells you to represent us.” 
Mr. Politicus brought his great fist down on 
the table with a stalwart thump, and said: 
“Course it does, madam; but, Lord bless 
you women, you can’t stand by a fellow 
that stands by you, for you ain’t got any 
votes.” Just here a young lady of the 
group piped up: ‘‘Oh! but we would per- 
suade our friends to vote for you.” ‘Beg 
pardon, miss; but you couldn’t do nothin’ 
of the kind,” said he. ‘Don’t you s’pose I 
know the lay o’ the land in my district?” 
The young lady now grasped the other horn 
of the dilemma, saying, desperately: ‘‘But 
we will get the temperance men in your 
district to vote against you if you desert us 
in this manner.” His rejoinder was a de- 
plorable revelation to our simple minded 
company: ‘‘Nevera bit on’t, miss. The 
temperance men are an easy-going lot, and 
will vote the party ticket anyhow. Old 
dog Tray’s ever faithful! We've ignored 
them for years; but they come up smilin’ 
and vote the Republican ticket all the same. 
You'll see!” ‘‘But won’t you stand by us 
for God and home and native land!” plead- 
ed Mrs. Pellucid, with a sweetness that 
would have captured any man not already 
caught in the snares of a gainsaying con- 
stituency. The worthy politician thumped 
the table again, and closed the interview by 
saying: ‘‘You women are altogether too 
good to live in this world. If you could 
only vote, you'd have this Legislature solid. 
But, since you can’t, I’m bound to stand by 
such a conscience as I’ve got, and it tells 
me to stick to the fellows that voted me in. 
Good morning!” And he got speedily out 
of the range of those clear, sad eyes. Mr. 
Readyright (an ex-Senator) came in. With 
all the vehemence of his Irish nature, he 
anathematized the ‘‘weak-kneed temperance 
men.” ‘Sure as you're living, Politicus 
told you the truth,” saidhe. ‘‘The temper- 
ance men are the foot-ball of parties. 
There’s none so poor to do’em reverence. 
Where are the plucky young fellows that 
were here when we gave Illinois her present 
local option law?” (By the way, that law 
bears the name of this valiant Senator, who 
is, by the same token a Democrat.) ‘‘Where 
are they? Out in the cold, to be sure. 
Did the temperance folks remember their 
services and send ’em back? Nota bit of 
it. But the whisky men didn’t forget the 
grudge they owed ’em, and they're on the 
shelf to-day—every last man of ’em.” ‘‘I 
tell you,” and the wise old gentleman ges- 
ticulated wildly in his wrath, ‘‘until you 
women have the power to say who shall 
make the laws and who enforce em, and to 
reward by retlection them that are faithful 
to your cause, and punish by defeat them 
that go back upon it, you may hang your 
bonnets on a very high nail, for you'll not 
need ’em to attend the funeral of the liquor 
traffic!” ‘‘Why,” exclaimed one of the la- 
dies, confusedly, ‘‘you don’t mean to say 
that the temperance ballot is not enough, 
and that we must follow in the footsteps of 
Susan B. ——?” The sturdy old gentleman 
walked to the door, and fired this Parthian 
back at us: ‘Susan could teach any one of 
ye youra-b-abs. This winter's defeat’ll be 
a paying investment to ye all, if ye learn 





that a politician is now and ever will bea 





drawn image, a pocket edition, safety-valve, 
and speakin’ trumpet of the folks that vo- 
ted him in.” 

The ladies drew a long breath. ‘I begin 
to see men as trees walking,” slowly mur- 
mured sweet sister Pellucid. 

“But we must bide the Lord’s time,” 
warningly uttered an old lady, who has 
just arrived. To her the brisk committee 
clerk ventured this answer: ‘‘But Senator 
Readyright says you'll find the Lord’s time 
will come just about twenty-four hours af. 
ter the women get their eyes open!” 

A temperance member of the House is 
the last caller whom I will report. He spake 
in this wise: ‘Ladies, I pretend to no su- 
perior saintship. I um like other men, only 
I come from a district that would behead 
meifI did not stand by you. I have a 
pocket full of letters, received to-day from 
party leaders at home, assuring me I run no 
risk.” At the close of three weeks of such 
a school as this, one of the radicals asked 
Mrs. Pellucid, chief of conservatives, this 
pointed question: ‘Are you still for the 
Home Protection vote alone, or for the bal- 
lot on all questions?” She replied, in thrill- 
ing tones and most explicit words: ‘‘Any 
woman who could have shared our bitter 
experience here without desiring to vote on 
every officer, from constable to President, 
would be either a knave or a fool.” 


THE POLLS AS SEEN BY A WOMAN. 


A little detailed sketch of the different 
ward-rooms may not be unwelcome to the 
many women who were not present—some 
from lack of a courage for which they have 
found there was little call; others from an 
unwillingness to pay the unjust poll-tax; 
those who were a little unsure if they really 
wished to dothis novel thing; and still more 
who were very certain duty for them did not 
lie in that direction. 

A few days before election a gentleman, 
something of an opponent of the movement, 
said (with the ghost of a sneer) ‘‘If you wo- 
men are going into politics, you had better 
do your own electioneering at the polling- 
places.” This (unintentionally) good sug- 
gestion added to the pleasant report of the 
same thing done in Cambridge, given by 
T. W. Higginson, gave a cue, and one or 
two set about to accomplish such a desired 
end. The result was at Wards Three, Four, 
Five and Six. women were standing, in a 
quiet and lady-like manner, soliciting vot- 
ers to accept the candidates they offered. 
From all these strong women who so brave- 
ly performed what they saw to be their 
duty (no pleasure), not a single report of an 
indignity offered has been given. 

Ward Three was all the morning hours 
free from the least disagreeable element. 
The afternoon was more crowded and 
smoky. For all that, well-dressed women 
went, ticket in hand, and an opening was 
at once made for them to pass to the box. 

Ward Four, where the largest vote in the 
city is said to be polled, was all the morning 
a free and comfortable place to go, and 
many of our most intelligent and wealthy 
women were there. Among others was an 
old lady, whose name headed the registra- 
tion list. She was escorted to the box by 
an old Quaker friend, where, with hand a 
little trembling, net from weakness of body 
or purpose, she east her vote. Perhaps her 
little emotion was caused by the memory 
that this was the first—and might be the last 
—time she should do this she considers so 
right. The warden was very gentlemanly; 
said he never saw so orderly a ward-room. 
To be sure, as one neared the top of the 
stairs, three or four men, with tickets for 
those who would take them, were evidently 
carrying onaspitting match (perhaps by 
contract!), the results of which could be 
seen on the well-frescoed stairs; later on a 
little crowd about the door; now and then 
a covert sneer; but these slight inconven- 
iences were quite ignored, and all things 
passed off without necessity for police! ! or 
even an unpleasant feeling. Smoking was 
voluntarily suppressed, and the odor of 
liguor-stained breaths was seldom encoun- 
tered. The men were most gentlemanly as 
arule. One of the two women who occupy 
the enviable position of standing at the head 
in literary cultivation in our city, was there 
with her pasters, working eagerly for a 
cause she heartily endorses. 

At Ward Five, the best polling-place in 
the city, everything was very serene. The 
many hats removed, the polite bow and pleas- 
ant, welcoming smile—all tended to make 
us feel this was even a pleasant duty. The 
smiling little woman behind the railing did 
that day the work of two or threemen. A 
few murmurs of ‘‘woiman’s place at home” 
—or ‘‘isn’t this bull-dozing?” were the only 
discomforts she encountered. 

Ward Six, the most dreaded by women in 
all the city, was, even late in the afternoon, 
a pattern of propriety, politeness, and free- 
dom from smoke. Here at a table, with all 
necessary implements of war in the way of 
pasters, tickets, etc., were women. In the 
early morning the place was honored by the 
presence of the woman who shares the hon- 
ors for highest culture with the woman be- 
fore mentioned. All day, untiring in her 
zeal, sat a woman who, in her queenly dig- 
nity, forcibly reminded one of ‘‘Portia” in 
the court-room. 

Now, after the heat of battle is passed, 








the smoke all cleared, the contestants can 
take a correct view of the field—can esti- 
mate the actual triumphsand defeats. Our 
defeat consists only in the fact, we did not 
elect our women candidates. This, of 
course, is the greatest possible for any polit- 
ical party to sustain; but to us, in this elec- 
tion, it is no disappointment, and it is no 
affectation of contentment to declare that we 
had not the slightest hope of winning — 
should have been greatly astonished if we 
had. We knew and fully understood the 
powerful influence of the ‘‘Workingmen’s” 
party, and that they ostracise women from 
all share in the government—except to help 
support it by equal taxation. 

Our triumhps ere many and most satisfac- 
tory, reflecting great credit upon men and 
women. We have made this ‘‘trial-trip” 
and returned as uncontaminated as we went. 
Many men and women, before more or less 
opposed to this chinge, are fully convinced 
of its propriety, which will unquestionably 
be proven next year when election day 
comes. There is not an instance reported 
where the men and children went without 
their dinners, because the wife spent an 
hour going to deposit her vote. This is very 
reassuring! God smiled upon us, too, ina 
very sunny way—which is unusual at our 
municipal election. To this can be added 
a fresh impulse given woman to look about 
her, see where she stands and learn the bear- 
ings of things. Also a positive knowledge 
—which before was only a hope—that her 
presence and influence can be brought with 
advantage even to the ward-room—a place 
which has been transmitted from father to 
sun, year after year, with its noise, filth and 
vulgarity unabated and unrebuked. 

This for the external. We believed in 
our candidates; they were nominated from 
principle; because we considered them emi- 
nently fitted for the office. Let this hon- 
esty of purpose always prevail with women, 
as now in the beginning, and it surely will 
be like the traditional leaven which per- 
vaded the whole lump.—F., in Lynn Tran- 
script. 

oe 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


In reading and talking over the circum- 
stances of ihe countless embezzlements and 
defalcations that of late years have dragged 
into the dust names once and for long time 
honorable, few people give much thought 
to the part that women have to bear in the 
matter. Much denunciation on the one 
hand, much excuse and sympathy on the 
other, are lavished on the criminal, but lit- 
tle of either do the women of his family re- 
ceive. In the eye of the general public they 
areas much like ciphers as if they did not 
exist. 

It is often quite possible, to take one view 
of the case, that these women, sitting hap- 
pily in their homes when the shock comes, 
have contributed causes to the catastrophe, 
and so deserve censure, and it is quite as 
possible that they have not done so. In 
either case they merit as much pity and 
com miseration as the positively sinning par- 
ty receives. Even if they have been guilty 
of extravagance that has goaded the crimi- 
nal operation to its end, their conscious pun- 
ishment is in excess of their conscious error. 
The number of women is small that contin- 
ue in extravagance after circumstances for- 
bidding any such conduct on their part have 
been explained to them, or have merely 
been stated to them without any effort to 
convince their reason. if aman keeps his 
business affairs to himself, never conde- 
scends to tell his wife how things stand 
with him in the counting-room, lets her go 
on with the supposition that everything else 
is going on as usual, and with sufficient 
prosperity, of course she sees no motive 
for retrenchment, and while her husband 
has every luxury and pleasure, is not going 
to save and scrimp and make herself and tbe 
household uncomfortable. If, on the con- 
trary, having been told of the vital necessity 
of economy, she still persists in the gratifi- 
cation of every wish, never pausing to pic. 
ture to herself the inevitable consequences, 
she has no more than she deserves when the 
final crash comes, and perhaps disgrace 
with it as well as poverty. 

Butin the far greater number of instan- 
ces the women of the family are ignorant 
of the true state of the case concerning the 
business of the bread-winner, and utterly 
innocent of assisting improperly in bringing 
about the disastrous end. What horror and 
shame, then, are theirs, and what unutter- 
able grief, when suddenly the fatal bolt 
falls out of a clear sky, and the being on 
whom they have been wont to look as al- 
most faultless, and whom they would fain 
have all the world hold faultless, stands 
clearly revealed in his cowardice and cu- 
pidity, and they are obliged to know that, 
in whatever degree their own affection still 
remains, the rest of mankind regard him as 
a thief! Surely their torture and agony 
over the ruin, of the object of their idolatry, 
over the discovery of his real character, 
over its revelation to the world, over his 
sins and his suffering, over the degradation 
of children and family and good name, 
over the approaching destitution, whose 
shadow already falls—all this is something 
beyond expression, and too great woe for 
one to do anything but veil the face in its 
presence. 





In the mean time one dwells and expa- 
tiates on the career of the criminal, and ri - 
counts the incidents of his downward course, 
one speculates on his sensations, and one 
thinks hardly at all of those agonized wo. 
men at home from whom the light of the 
world is shut out, and whom, if the falling 
blow has not crushed, it is only because 
they must live for others. The peace of 
their home is destroyed; the home itself has 
probably to be surrendered and abandoned: 
the husband and father is within prison 
walls in misery; and in all the freshness of 
grief, mortification, and bitterness, while 
every nerve is throbbing bare to the cruel 
touch, must come the exposure that work, 
and contact with the world in order to pro- 
cure work, bring about. What, then, isen- 
dured by these wretched women, on whom 
the thoughtlessness and folly, to say no word 
of the criminal wickedness, of others, have 
precipitated all this misery, 1s seldom even 
carelessly considered by the general mind. 
Perhaps if it had been more dwelt on, the 
desolation of the wife, the aching sorrow of 
the mother, the shame of the child, the 
weariness of the two white hands unused to 
labor on which th support of the family 
must fall, then the man who brings about 
the desolation, the sorrow, and the weari- 
ness would think twice before taking the 
irrevocable step that brings it all to pass. 

Without doubt that first step toward 
crime is taker very frequently with the de- 
sire to give that wife and mother and those 
children luxuries beyond what they at that 
moment enjoy, to increase comfort and 
wealth and pleasure for them during the 
rest of their lives; but one thought of the 
dark possibilities, with all their horrors, that 
may ensue, the result that may come instead 
of the pleasures and luxuries hoped for, in. 
dependently of any remembrance of the 
sin and crime of the act, might restrain 
many a plotting defaulter from plunging 
into that Styx of false accounts which flows 
only around the place of shadows.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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HANDY HUSBANDS. 


The question of how much a man enjoy- 
ing a fair salary pays out for cigars is gen- 
erally offset by the query of how much raw 
material his wife throws out of the pantry 
window, and neither question, answer them 
as you may, has more than an indirect bear- 
ing on the prosperity of the family. Fifty 
cents out of a husband’s pocket weekly is 
only $26 at the end of the year, and the 
waste in the kitchen cannot be much more. 
The loss of fifty dollars per year by slow 
degrees is not enough to justify a family 
council around the grate to discuss the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why don’t we get along better?” 

There may be reasons which the family 
will never entertain, and which they could 
not off-set if theydesired. Take the case of 
almost any moderately well off-family in 
Detroit and you will be pretty sure to find 
that both husband and wife are what may 
be termed handy folks. The gates are all 
in order, the doors never sag, the fences are 
in fine repair, and the whole place has an 
air of neatness and order. Nature was 
kind to that man. She gave him a handy 
twist of the wrist. You'll find that he has 
a work-shop somewhere about the house or 
barn. Years ago he bought him saws, 
planes, chisels, square, compass, and other 
handy tools, and there isn’t hardly a day in 
the week he doesn’t use them. If a gate. 
hinge breaks he repairs damages at once, 
and saves the cost of two hinges. If adoor 
settles, off it comes and the plane takes off 
a shaving from top or bottom. If a caster 
is loose on bedstead or bureau he has gim- 
let and screws. If a shingle blows from 
the roof he has nails and hammer, Added 
to his store of to ls is a pot of paint, and a 
brushful here and there keeps things tidy. 
A handy husband will put up hooks and 
shelves, take off a gas-burner and clean it, 
lay a carpet, plaster up a hole in the kitchen 
wall, box the water-pipes; paint the steps, 
put a lock on a door, varnish a chair, repair 
a clothes-horse, or do any other odd needed 
job. ‘How much do you suppose this load 
of stuff cost me?” asked a second-hand 
dealer of a citizen the other day. The 
“stuff” included a lounge which could have 
been covered with chintz for forty cents, 
two broken ,clothes-horses, a washstand 
with the casters off, a kitchen table with a 
leaf split, a set of bed-springs with a slat 
broken, and various other things needing 
the attention of ahandy man. They cost, 
when new, a hundred dollars. A handy 
man would have made everything fit for use 
at a cost of two dollars, and yet the dealer 
paid only four dollars for the lot. 

A carpenter will not go toa house and 
put in anew sash-cord in a window-sash, 
put a new lock ona door, drive six nails 
into the back steps, or put up a shelf short 
of fifty cents, and he will geuerally demand 
adollar. A handy man can save this bill. 
A tinner will not go to a house and set up a 
stove for less than a dollar. A handy man 
saves this dollar. Wall-paper costing forty 
cents per roll gives a paper-hanger twenty 
cents per roll for his work. A handy hus- 
band soon learns to paper any room outside 
of aparlor. A painter will charge twelve 
shillings to put one coat on a pair of front 
steps. A handy man will do this work ata 
cost of forty cents for material. A glazier 
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will not leave the shop to replace a broken 
pane of glass for less than fifty cents, - A 
handy man has putty and knife in his work- 
shop. It is almost everyday that you hear 
some one say: “I’ve got to stop and’ ‘sénd 
up @ carpenter and painter. I’ve got about 
fifty odd jobs around the house which ought 
to have been done long ago.” When the 
men get through they have a bill of twenty 
or twenty-five dollars, or more, and yet have 
done nothing which a handy man could not 


‘have done at odd moments. Itis not two 


weeks since that a man sent a mile fora 
locksmith to see what ailed the lock on one 
of his doors, as he could not get the key 
into it,. The locksmith came, swung the 
door open, and charged one dollar for pull- 
ing out a trunk-key which a child had in- 
serted on the other side!—Detroit Free Press. 
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MAY ALCOTT. 


Madame May Alcott Nieriker, who died 
in Paris on the 80th ult., was the youngest 
Alcott, of Concord, and the 
sister of Miss Alcott, the author, She is 
better known in America by her maiden 
name, having married in London since leav- 





‘ing home two years ago for a course of se- 


rious art study and work in. European stu- 


- dios, She had previously visited Europe in 


1869-70, and in London during the latter 
year made those copies of Turner’s paint- 
ings and sketches which were the first good 
ones seen in Boston, and gave the young ar- 
tist distinction as having succeeded in a very 
difficult branch of her art education. Many 
of these copies were sold in America, and 
others are still retained by her family in 
Concord. She was not satisfied with these 
essays in art, but, finding in herself a capac 
ity for original work, she set forth on Sep- 
tember, 1877, on another European jour- 
ney, and soon determined to establish her- 
self in Paris asa student, though she had 
already studied, sketched and painted for 
years in America. She devoted herself 
with characteristic energy to painting and 
drawing—particularly the latter, in which 
she was faulty, while she excelled in the ef- 
fects of color, as her Turner copies had 
shown. She rapidly improved her drawing, 
avd executed several works which were 
exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1878-9, and 
other paintings of various kinds which were 
readily sold in Paris and London, and a few 
of which have been seen in this country. 
She had great industry, and only lacked 
the advantages of an early development of 
her native talent to have won much distinc- 
tion among painters. The few paintings 
from her’ brush that she regarded as well 
done. are highly valued, and her death gives 
them an added charm. They are sincere, 
simple and graceful expressions of her as- 
pirations in art, while at the same time they 
show how faithfully she labored to give 
practical effect to the flighty purpose, which, 
as the poet says: 
“never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” 

As Margaret Fuller, though married to 
an Italian husband, is best known by her 
familiar New England. name, so Mme. 
Nieriker will still be remembered as May 
Alcott. She was the youngest of those four 
‘Sittle women” who have become so famous 
in the pages of her sister's books, and was 
the only one of them born in Concord. In 
early childhood she left that town for the 
“Paradise Lost’ of Mr. Alcott at Fruit- 
lands in Harwood, but returned again and 
again to Concord, beginning her art educa- 
tion there and in Boston. At times the care 
of the household depended on_ her, and she 
gave up the pencil and the studio for the 
tasks of domestic life which so often hold 
women back from a more conspicuous ¢a- 
reer, In 1878she married Ernest Nieriker, 
a Swiss man of business whom she met in 
London, . After. ber marriage they lived at 
Meudon,-near Pavis,.and lately in Paris it- 
self, where her child (a daughter named for 
Miss Alcott) was born on the 8th of Novem- 
ber... Mme. Nieriker never regained her 
sttengtiafter ‘this event, and ‘in the ‘severe 
weather of early December at Paris took a 
cold that soon led to a violent attack of 
cerebro-spinal | metingitis, in which she 
lingered during the Christmas holidays, dy- 
ing just before the New year, and while her 
friends in Concord were sending her the 
good wishes of the season. Her home in 


-Pasis was.a,happy one,.and.she received 


from her Wusband’s family alle care and 
affection that her situation demanded. She 
had given up painting last summer, but de- 
clared her purpose to renew it, and not to 
let her married state thwart the main pur- 
pose of her life before. In this purpose her 
husband agreed, and many years of activity 
seemed to await her, when this malady came 
to terminate her energetic career, and to 
sadden all who knew her. 

Like the other members of the remarka- 
ble family to which she belonged’, May Al- 
cott was by nature formed for an ideal life. 
The weight of circumstances repressed but 
could not overcome this tendency, which in 
her case took a direction toward art and so- 
cial freedom, rather than toward philoso- 
phy or literature. She wrote easily and 
with spirit, but her special gift was not that. 
She desired a sphere and renown of her 
own, connected but not too closely involved 
with those of her, father and sister. Hence 
her devotion to painting, which took the 


, aspiration. 





place of earlier hopes and the narrow round 
of duties to which she sometimes found 
herself restricted. To these duties, in their 
most absorbing form, she did, however, 
return, and found in them her sweetest 
pleasure. In the generosity of her nature 
which had longed for the great world and 
shining deeds, she recognized the felicity of 
fortune that makes the little world so full 
of satisfactions, and adapts, with gentle 
wisdom, each heart and hand to its assigned 
task. 


Whither went the lovely maiden? 
Disappeared in blessed wife, 
Servaut to a wooden cradle, 
Living in a baby's life. 

But it was not so ordered that this felicity 
should continue, and now death has drawn 
his curtain over the last picture her fond 
imagination painted. She ‘will probably be 
buried in the Swiss town of Baden, the 
home of her husband's family. 
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BONNETS AGAIN, 


Epitors JoURNAL:—I was greatly inter- 
ested in the articles on the ‘‘Bonnet Re- 
form” from the bright pens of ‘Jenny Beau- 
champ,” and ‘‘R, Bell,” in recent numbers 
of the Jovrnat, Will you be good enough 
to permit a man to add a word or two? 

How long, we ask in an agony of spirit, 
are suber, honest, respectable, otherwise 
level-headed women, to be subjected, by a 
caprice of fashion, to wearing upon their 
clear heads the nondescript, turned-up mon- 
strosities now the vogue. 

Yes, ‘‘turned-up.” There is where the 
chief objection lies, Every hat must be 
turned up, either in front, or behind, or on 
one side, or on the other, until each individ- 
ual wearer looks as if she bad been out in a 
typhoon and bad hac her head partly twisted 
off. 

‘‘These hats are co jaunty!” the milliner 
tells her customers, Yes, I suppose they 
are jaunty; but thanks to the age which is 
showing a tendency to be sensible, and 
evincing a disposition to deal out equal 
justice to all (notwithstanding what fogy 
pessimists say) there are a few women who 
havn’t the least ambition to look ‘‘jaunty.” 

Neither you, O, Col. Higginson, most elo- 
quent and learned champion of the sex! 
nor I, are so cold-blooded that we object to 
see a jaunty bat on the head of a pretty 
school-girl, provided the custom of her 
‘sweet face is suited to that sort of head- 
gear. But, for my part, deliver me from 
‘‘jaunty” spinsters, (most honorable sister- 
hood) jaunty young married women, ‘‘jaun- 
ty” matrons and ‘‘jaunty” grandmas. 

Give us, disgusted husbands, brothers, 
fathers and grandfathers, give us, do, a 
modest, sensible, yet pretty style of hat for 
our dear ones; one that is quiet, lady-like 
and proper, in which a middle aged woman, 
for instance, who, by the way, doesn’t bang 
her hair, nor ‘‘bunch” much, may look and 
feel respectable. 

L attended a funeral the other day. The 
hats worn by the women present so distract- 
ed my attention that I was unable to listen 
to the solemn services. Every hat in the 
house, with but one exception, was ‘‘turned 
up” at some ridiculous angle or other, This 
exception was what looked like a gentle- 
man’s plain black soft felt hat, with a long, 
heavy black ostrich feather curled over the 
crown, worn by a gentlewoman who will 
not freeze her forehead nor ruin her eyes 
by wearing one of the bonnets or hats now 
the vogue. 

Upon my congratulating her at the close 
of the services (for she was an old friend of 
mine) upon the hygiene as well as the be- 
coming appearance of her hat, she declared 
that she had tormented herself for the last 
time by wearing a hat that is ‘‘real jaunty.” 

1 expect great and good results from Suf- 
frage, which is in the near future. I hope 
one will be a sensible woman’s hat! 

CHARLES T, PRESTON. 
oe 


THE FAMILY PURSE. 





Jennie, June discusses as follows the tight 
grip upon the family purse generally kept 
by the head of the house: ‘This money 
question between husband and wife is one 
of the most, serious drawbacks to married 
happiness, and it is time it was adjusted on 
amore just and equal basis. The life of 
utter dependence which some women lead 
is crushing and degrading. Itcompels them 
to resort to petty déceptions, and forbids 
the exercise of a. natural feeling, hope or 


wife infinitely below that of the servant, 
for the latter is her own mistress,’/and can 
do what she pleases with her money after 
she has earned it. Men do not realize the 
utter hopelessness and vacuity of ideas to 
which the system condemns women. They 
say, with what seems fairness, ‘I do not 
spend money for my own pleasure, but 
solely for the benefit of my wife and fami- 
ly; but I know what I can afford to spend, 
and 1 can distribute it inthis way much 
more fairly and evenly, with no danger of 
personal embarrassment. My wife is a 
good, well-intentioned woman, but she does 
not understand business or finances, and 
knows that for the welfare of the whole 
family itis best that I should see to the gen- 
eral disbursements.’ Now, does anybody 
believe that it is necessary for the welfare 
of the family that she should go to him for 


It. redaces the position of the, 





twenty-five cents every time she needs it 
for car fare or a spool of thread? Is it 
right or just to take.her imbecility in mon- 
ey matters for granted before she has been 
tested? Is it not just such women, who 
are left by the failure of some speculative 
craze, to their own resources, with the bur- 
den of a family upon their inexperienced 
shoulders, who often display wonderful 
powers of energy and calculation, in addi- 
tion to thrift and persevering industry, 
which ought to put all such men to shame? 
Women, as a general rule, can make one 
dollar go as far as two in the bands of men; 
and many conceited individuals who now 
consider that the social system bounded by 
four walls of their dwellings would cease to 
revolve if they were taken out of it, would 
find great happiness and great pecuniary 
advantage in putting the control of all the 
interior details of their ménage in the hands 
of their wives, where they rightfully belong, 
with an allowance or division of the income 
equal to the r quirements.” 


——————__ 69 
MINERS PLAYING SANTA CLAUS. 


The Leadville Chronicle of December 
26th relates the following story illustrative 
of the generous disposition of the miners in 
the carbonate camp: ‘‘The Sprague House, 
on Chestnut street, was the scene of a little 
incident on Christmas Eve that goes far 
towards illustrating the open handed gener- 
osity of the people who call the mounteins 
of the great West their home. The time 
was about eight o’clock, and something 
like a half-dozen persons were chatting out 
in the office, when a little girl entered the 
room in a very modest, child-like way, 
twirling an old faded baby stocking in her 
hands, She was but six or seven years of 
age, and stepping up to Mr. Darnell, one of 
the proprietors,asked permission to hang the 
stocking up on the bookcase, so that Santa 
Claus would see it when he called. On being 
asked why she didn’t hang the stocking up 
in her mother’s room, she readily answered 
that Santa Claus would be in such a hurry 
that he might not take time to find the 
room. The single faded hose was hung on 
a nail at the side of the desk and the child 
went back into the parlor. Inquiries 
were made as to the circumstances by 
which the child was surrounded, and it was 
elicited that her mother was a widow. wom- 
an in an almost impecunious condition 
awaiting the arrival of means which would 
enable ber to return to her old home in the 
states. One gruff ola miner was touched 
by the story. Brushing the moisture from 
his eyes, which he attributed to the severe 
coid without, he arose from his chair by the 
stove, walked to the desk and inspected the 
stocking. There were several holes in it, 
and taking pins from the lappel of his coat 
he mended the littie faded garment to the 
best of his ability. The task concluded, 
his hand went down into his pocket and 
out came a‘brard new silver dollar. With- 
out a word he dropped the coin into the 
stocking and returned to his seat. Another 
miner arose, went over to the desk and 
placed a companion dollar in the stocking. 
A third man allowed that he would make a 
good Santa Claus and in went bis dollar. 
The remainder of the crowd about the room 
were also affected by the touching appeal 
for aid, and ina few minutes the stocking 
had to be shaken down in order that it 
might be made to hold the proffered contri- 
butions. Some of the miners contributed 
to its fund several times and the result was 
that yesterday morning when the little girl 
took the stocking down she found upwards 
of $60 resting snugly within.. The scene 
was a touching one and will not soon be 
forgotten by those present. Overjoyed at 
the handsome discovery she gave way to 
tears, child as she was, and.clutching the 


| precious stocking to her little ,breast she 


sobbed hysterically for a féw moments and 
then rushed from the room to her mother. 
Thejsum donated and hung in the stocking 
issufficient to take child and mother back to 
their former home, and the little one will 
be cheered on the wearisome journey by the 
constant thought that Santa Claus heard 
and.-rewarded her, prayer for aid.” 
2 


THE TRUE WIFE. 





Oftentimes I have seen a tall ship glide 
by against the tide as if drawn by an invis- 
ible tow line with a ‘hundred strong arms 
pulling it, Her sails unfurled, her stream- 
ers drooping, she had neither side wheel 
nor stern. wheel; still she moved on stately! 
in serene triumph, as with her own life. 
But I knew that on the other side of the 
ship, hidden beneath the great bulk that 
swam so majestically, there was a little 
toilsome steam tug, with a heart of fire and 
arms of iron, that was tugging it bravely 
on; and I knew that if the little steam tug 
untwined her arms and left the ship, it 
would wallow and roll away, and drift hith- 
er and thither, and go off with the effluent 
tide no man knows where, and so I have 
known more than one genius high-deckod, 
full-freighted, wide-sailed, gay-pennoned, 
but for the bare toiling arm and brave warm 
beating heart of the faithful little wife that 
nestled close to him so that no wind nor 
wave could part them, he would have gone 
down with the stream and been heard of 
no more.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


GAMBETTA ON EDUCATION UF WOMEN. 


A correspondent of the Tribune has been 
conversing with Gambetta, and has found 
him fully alive to the importance of giving 
the right direction to the education of the 
women of France. The girls of the coun- 
try, he believes, must be educeted upto the 
Republican ideal, or the. Republic will fall 
down to their notion of what it ought to be, 
and its overthrow by the Pope and the Casar 
will be only a question of.time. He said 
the best advisers he ever had, in politics, as 
well as in private life, were good women, 
whose minds were emancipated from secer- 
dotal tyranny. The French woman, in his 
opinion, is a marvelously gifted creature, 
and would be peerless if emancipated. 


HUMOROUS. 


An ounce of keep y your mouth shut is 
better than a pound of explanations after 
you have said it. 


At the cattle-show: Gentleman with sol- 
emnity — “‘Miss Florence, do you love 
beasts?’ Lady (with vivacity)——*‘Am I to 
consider that as a proposal?” 


“Edward,” said Mr. Rice, ‘‘what do I 
hear ?—that vou have disobeyed your grand- 
mother, who told you just now not to jump 
down these steps?” ‘Grandma didn’t tell 
us not to, pa; she only came to the door and 
said, ‘I wouldn't jump down these steps, 
boys’; and I shouldn't think she would, an 
old lady like her!” 


Rector’s Wife. ‘‘Howdo you do, Mr. 
Wiggles? We have not seen you at church 
lately. Have you been away?” Mr. Wig- 
gles. “Yes, mum, l’ve been a visitin’ my 


old ‘aunts at Manchester, mum.” Rector’s 
Wife. ‘Really! I hope you found the old 
ladies quite well. ” Mr. Wiggles. ‘I didn’t 


say my harnts, mum; I said my old ’aunts 
—revisitin’ the ‘aunts 0” my youth, you 
know, mum.’ 


A boy from Honey Lake Valley, who for 
the first time in his life saw a mi itary com- 
pany out fora drill, in Virginia City, with 
fife and drum, gave his mother the follow- 
ing account of the business: ‘A little man 
blowed on his squealin’ stick, and a big man 
that stood beside him hammered on his 
thunder box; then the boss man pulled 
out a big long knife and shook it at the fel- 
lers what was standin’ up in a long row, 
and they all walked off on two legs.” 


Two grammarians were wrangling the 
other day, one contending that it was only 
proper to say ‘“‘My wages is high,” while 
the other noisily insisted that the correct 
thing was ‘‘My wages are high.” Finally 
they stopped a day-laborer, and submitted 
the question to him. “Which do you say 
‘Your wages is high’ or “Your wages are 
hight’” “Oh! off wid yer nonsense,” he 
said, resuming his pick. ‘Yer na ther ov 
ye right. Me wages is low, bad luck to it.” 


Young Pinkler, says the Cleveland Voice, 
is anything but deep, but still he has mem- 
ory for all slang expressions. The other 
day at a little social party he mentioned the 
fact that the chief clerk in the office in 
which he is employed had resigned. ‘‘And 
you’ve got the vacancy, I suppose, Pinky?” 
jokingly inquired one of the boys. ‘Oh, 
yes,” sarcastically assented Pink er, “T’ve 
got the ,Yacancy—in my mind.” ‘Yes, 
that’s so,” giggled the prettiest girl in the 
room, and then eve rybody laughed and 
Pinkler says he can’t tor the life of him see 
what it was that so aroused their merriment. 


They are having another revolution in 
that lively and energetic republic, Santo 
Domingo, which, however, makes only 
twenty-one during the present fiscal year. 
The saddle-colored children of the bird o’ 
freedom will have to hump themselves to 
make up their average by the 1st of Janua- 
ry. Last year theirrevolution business was 
better, and the captain of a San Francisco 
bark relates that. once while entering the 
principal harbor of that island he discover- 
eda native swimming desperately out to 
sea, whom they dragged on board much ex- 
hausted. He was asked for an explanation. 
“1 am the President of the Republic,” he 
said; ‘elected yesterday morning.” Just at 
this moment they noticed a prodigious noise 
on the beach and in a few moments the 
sailors hauled in another fugitive, ‘‘Ah!” 
said the first comer, gravely; ‘Captain, let 
me present my successor.” And the cap- 
tain went on to state that in less than a 
week his vessel was so crowded with their 
ex-Excellencies that he was compelled te 
set suil in order to avoid being starved out 
or ae 


THE MODEL RAILWAY, 


There is no Tink'in the chain Of ‘railway across the 








American continent, from we Atlantic to the Pacific | 


Oceans, that has played so direct.y an important 
‘an! —— an of tnve 


~ that great con ma dy wg 
a iz the from the North- 
Western Hallwa ke Baar 
tropolis— Ghitago--40 ths issouri river at Omaha. 


nstarting westward from t was the pio- 
a r to connect with the Chagos Railway, it 
win dy oy e that road practicable; and, was sub- 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE 8CHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATH 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A comgiate education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, any college or Scientific Schoo 
Girls are prepared ys an ahaa the same 
instruction as the bo ulte a number have 
pogeed th the exain’ leationn’ with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 


with M Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate ex a 
The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
ol the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His. 
° ——— upon a rags public square which 
: es wor excellent play Bf Five years’ trial has 
shown 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be 


ineported, 

9% the ae bauntines from ie tol — vis 
cdnenkn an urdays during ngust 

bs aa aus. on and after Se Sept,1. tal a4 

be had at the vy of A. Williams & Thor. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. , ly? 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, monsty 1879, in the commodious new college 
buildi 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals, 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, -_ Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
over f material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of ‘Medicine. 


OPEN TO BO SEa=Ees, 
With Equal Stage pastes, and Priv- 
eg 

The lectures of the dévent — oes bogs October &, 
1879, and continue to June, is Medicz! 
School was one of the first in’ thie country to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a, three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional td are’ owe is established 
by which the grad ns an additional degree 
in Medicine A. 8 7 as an evidence of study. 

The New nae ‘emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of M ine. 
oe announcements or information, address the 


I, ii TALBOT, M.D., 


6 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N, E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an Peng = are eS ‘for furnishing a Com-= 
pl he fo Mnelesl Education at merely 
inal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well ap; inter 
Music Riore, in. Music Hal! entrance, where a fu}! 
stock of Vocal arid Instrumental Music ie kept con 
stantly,on hand, . The GENERAL PUBLIC, ag weli us 
TEAcHERs and StuveEnTs, can be assured of uniforia. 
qoamaceus ond prompt attention. The whole stuck: 


fled. 
Special siiet’s made to _Tbachers and Students. 


New England nd Musical and 
Literary, Bureau. 


penta tacos: 








ge” For Creulare of Any o} any of the above, 
Address Ei TOURJEE, 
ly84. | Music Hall, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE... COLLEGE, 


oa Philadelphia. Under eare Bot! 
onadmaitted tna receive mo Frieude._ Both 
courtes, Classical, Scien’ ¥ A aaa De- 
partment: schoo 
For particulars address, v ’ : 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, DelawateCo|, Penh.  1y25 


MARCUS WARD, & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


eerie ear 
Eesparet og er out 0 tA oe ee the 


1 asso 
Six assorted Cards itr Pep <25ceras ok po 
Ten aseorted jt RS for "2"$1.00 
Ly ny 9 ogi Cardi befound in 
Boston 5 cents 7 





__ 8 Beacon : Boston. 








$5'to Simeon & Go, Portland, Me 
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...., Obristmas eve was very cold, and 


in the morning the mercury stood at twelve 
degrees below zero. The colored people 
who lately came to this State must have 
thought of the more genial climate in the 
far South. It is a great mistake that so 
many are moving North in mid-winter; they 
will have to be lay ony » argo mar tae 
until spring opens, and 

will be so accustomed to dependence that 
they will prefer it to work. I do not mean 
to insinuate that they are more indolent than 
the whites would be under the same circum- 
stances. But only the more intelligent un- 
derstand that they are to take care of them- 
selves, even in Kansas. Of the 300 that 
were here last spring only twenty-five posi- 
tively refused to work, when it was offered 
them here in the city. The committee in 
charge, sent them West where I hope they 
were compelled to earn their own living. A 
gentleman from Graham County, where a 
number of colored people settled, says: 
‘The people in the Nicodemus colony are 
getting along well and are very industrious 
and energetic. They have on an average 
from three to fifty acres of winter wheat 
each. There are but few teams in the co!o- 
ny, and the small fields were prepared by 
the spade.” Sojourner Truth is in Topeka, 
she «id not give the ‘‘Historic City” a call, 
much to my regret. 

This year the people of Kansas will de- 
cide by their votes whether the State Con- 
stitution shall be so amended that it shall 
be forever unlawful to either make or sell 
liquors, except for medicinal, mechanical 
and scientific purposes—the latter part of 
the clause leaves a wide field in favor of in- 
tempcrance. There is a great difference of 
opinion, even among temperance people, 
whetber there would be much benefit even 
though there should be such an amendment. 
The principal difference between drug stores 
and saloons now, is, that in the first case 
the customers enter through the back door, 
while in the latter, they have become so de- 
void of self respect that the front door an- 
swers their purpose as well. It would be 
quite easy to go armed with a prescription 
from the family physician, by which to 
evade the law. The saloons would enlarge 
their stock of poisons by adding a few nos- 
trums with the popular patent medicines of 
the day, and all would be well as far as 
their interest is concerned. If the wise men 
of this State should admit that I have good 
common sense enough to vote intelligently 
upon this one question, and allow me the 
privilege, I certainly would vote for the 
amendment, not thinking of any immediate 
benefit only as far as the expression of pub- 
lic opinion is concerned. Woman must 
have the ballot before the temperance peo- 
ple can win. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of lowa, who spoke 
so earnestly at the temperance camp-meet- 
ing last fall, made many converts to Woman 
Suffrage. How many men are there among 
the voters of this State who can speak as 
she does, and yet they have the right of 
Suffrage when twenty-one years of age 
whether able to read and writ their own 
names or not. Twelve years ago the ladies 
who lectured in Kansas in behalf of Wo- 
man Suffrage, were strong-minded—since 
then, popular opinion has changed. The 
minds of the people who used that term 
have strengthened. The equilibrium is 
maintained, and the term strong-minded is 
now obsolete. It is quite humiliating to 
me, to think that my gentleman friends 
think the poor ignorant negroes, who have 
flocked here by hundreds, are better quali- 
fied to vote than I. Garrison said: “I will 
not retract.’’ I will retract and not slander 
my personal friends, for I know of not a 
single instance where the ballot would be 
refused to any woman. Did I know of any 
one who is opposed to Woman Suffrage, I 
would sead immediately some copies of the 
‘Woman’s JouRNAL with my earnest wishes 
for conversion. Have sent all my papers 
to friends from Texas to California, includ- 
ing a number in this State, hoping thereby 
to put them ‘‘where they will do the most 

There is to be a new paper started in 
Leavenworth under the control of the State 
Liberal League, as soon as names enough 
are secured to insure success. The Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee writes me 
that all reforms, Woman Suffrage, temper- 
ance, etc., will have a hearing as they are 
in sympathy with them all. I enjoy the 
letters of Susié V. in the Springfield paper, 
and remember seeing her sunny face at the 
Suffrage Bazaar in 1871. Hoping the time 


_will come soon, when women can vote, 


yours very truly, M. P. RB. 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN CURE. 


The following extract frem Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet’s new work entitled ‘‘Princi- 
ples and Practice of Gynzcology,” is well 
worth the reading to parents, both fathers 
and mothers. 

Dr. Emmet has for twenty-five years de 
voted himself to the study and treatment of 
the diseases of women, and has been at- 
tached to the Woman’s Hospital of the State 
of New York since its opening in 1854. 
For ten years surgeon-in-chief to the hospi- 
tal, its entire control under his care, his 
immense 








opportunities for observation 


give great weight to his words. The 
physical education of girls is fearfully neg- 
lected by parents, both from ignorance and 
indifference. The results of this neglect 
as depicted on the pages of Dr. Emmet’s 
book are indeed a ghastly picture. 

Such reading should not, it seems to 
me, be restricted to the medical student. 
Parents, as a class, largely interested and 
responsible, should thus learn the sad re- 
sults to their offspring of neglected duty. 
Says Dr. Emmet: 

“With the first step to womanhood the 
young girl begins to live an artificial life as 
a tribute to a degree of civilization and 
progress which is only consistent in a gen- 
eral disregard of all laws of health. 

‘“‘The ‘girl of the period’ is made a woman 
before her time; by associating too much 
with her elders, and in diet, dress, habits, 
and tastes, becomes at an early age but a 
reflection on a reduced scale of her older 
sisters. 

‘“‘When she has reached the customary 
age to be introduced into society it is but a 
nominal step, since she is thoroughly con- 
versant with it, and is as well able to look 
to her own interests as a veteran. 

“She may have acquired every accom- 
pliskment, and yet will have been kept in 
blissful ignorance of the simplest laws of 
her own organization or requirements for 
the preservation of health. Her bloom is 
as transient as that of a hot-house plant, 
when the flower has been forced by culti- 
vation to an excess of development by stunt- 
ing the growth of branches, and limiting 
the spread of its roots. 

‘There are, fortunately, many exceptions 
to the rule, but society is so constituted 
that the most conscientious parent cannot 
entirely protect a daughter from the force 
of example, and to-day almost every young 
girlin the land suffers more or less from a 
pernicious form of physical and mental 
training. 

“A girl scarcely enters her teens before 
custom dictates a change in her mode of 
dress; her shoulder straps and buttons are 
exchanged for a! number of ,strings to be 
tied about her waist, and the additional 
weight of an increased length of skirt is 
added. She is unable to take the proper 
kind or necessary amount of exercise, even 
if she were not told that it would be unlady- 
like to make the attempt. 

“Imperceptibly her waist is drawn into a 
shape which was never intended by nature 
for the organs placed there; and, as the ab- 
dominal and spinal muscles are seldom 
brought unto play, they become atrophied. 
Under any circumstances the abdominal or- 
gans are compressed and displaced. 

“The woman needs, more than the man, 
full play of the abdominal wall, that with 
the descent of the diaphragm the venous 
blood may be aided in its return to the 
heart. 

“It is true that by custom, for centuries, 
the waist of the female has been compress- 
ed, but the evil was to a great extent coun- 
teracted by the observance of laws for the 
preservation of health, now disregarded. 
Before puberty most girls have already be- 
gun to suffer from habitual constipation, a 
condition which is likely to last through 
life. 

“From compression of the abdominal 
vicera, and from constipation, the venous 
circulation in the female pelvis becomes ob- 
structed early in womanhood. This inter- 
ruption to the current ends in permanent 
enlargement and over-distention of these 
vessels, a fruitful source of disease, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

‘As soon asthe change is made in the 
dress, from that of a child, custom demands 
also that she should be protected by veil 
and glove from the rays of the sun, and she 
soon becomes as blanched as a well cultivat- 
ed celery stalk. 

‘‘And since the blood needs the chemical 
effect. of sunlight acting directly on the 
skin, anemia is established chiefly from 
the deprivation. This state of the blood is 
a potent factor in the generatiun of all 
diseases depending on impaired nutrition, 
and entails conditions likely to baffle all 
medical effort at their removal during the 
menstrual life of the woman. 

“To reach the highest point of physical 
development, the young girl in the better 
classes of society should pass the year be- 
fore puberty, and some two years after it, 
free from all exciting influences. She 
should be kept a child as long as possible, 
and made to associate with children. Her 
dress, diet, and habits of life should be 
carefully looked after as if she were a 
child, and above all the habit of regularity 
should be observed in all details. Her 
mind should be occupied by a very moder- 
ate amount of study, with frequent intervals, 
of a few moments each, passed when possi- 
ble in the open air. 

“Then let the young woman spend the 
same years in the completion of her educa- 
tion as are given by the young man to his 
eollegiate course, when she will have 
reached a better age, and, with ordinary 
care, be in better physical conditéon for her 
work. 

“This would necessarily delay her entrance 
into society for several years, and at the 
age of twenty-five, when she would have 
acquired her growth and full physical de- 
velopment, she would be better fitted to be- 





come a wife—better fitted to discharge her 
maternal duties, and would retain youth 
and vigor many years longer.” 

BISHOP HAVEN. 

A MINUTE ON HI8 CHARACTER AND SERVICES, 
Adopted by the Trustees of Boston University 
January 8, 1880. 

It having pleased God on January 3, 1880, 
to remove from his earthly labors Bishop 
Haven, a trustee of Boston University from 
its incorporation to the present time, we, 
his surviving associates, direct the Secretary 
of the Board to spread upon the records of 
the corporation the following tribute to his 
memory :— , 

In brilliancy and strength of intellect, in 
breadth of culture, in literary genius, in 
conversational gifts, in sacred and forensic 
oratory, in devotion to social and moral re- 
forms, in fertility of resource, al! in all, the 
rank of Gilbert Haven is among the fore 
most men of this generation. 

In his tastes he was a genuine and genial 
scholar. While ever abreast of the latest 
literature he seldom left home without some 
masterpiece of Greek poetry or oratory in 
his pocket, and amid all the cares and jour- 
neyings of the last year of his life he read 
book after book of Homer for mere recrea- 
tion. 

The strength and glory of his character 
were found in the surpassing clearness of 
his ethical intuitions and in the intensity of 
his moral impulses. His clear insight 
pierced to the very roots of social wrongs 
and made him of necessity a radical. He 
esteemed it his duty to labor for the Chris- 
tianizing of social reforms. Having under- 
standing of his time, his heaviest blows were 
directed against the widespread feeling of 
caste, the root of slavery and of the present 
political disabilities of the freedmen. He 
was a large factor in the creation of that 
public sentiment against slavery which led 
to its final overthrow. Since the death of 
Charles Sumner he has been the strongest 
and most conspicuous tower of defence of 
the rights of the freedman found either in 
church or state. 

This championship of the rights of a sin- 
gle race was no indication of narrowness or 
special favoritism. His sympathies were as 
broad as humanity. They especially evinced 
themselves in his deep interest in Christian 
missions. The sentiment of Terence which 
awoke the applause of the theater was his: 
Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

To himself he could ever consistently 
apply the words: ‘‘Who is weak, and I am 
not weak? Who is offended and I burp 
not?” 

His personal influence with men was 
great, and he secured the sympathy and 
contributions of many persons of wealth 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
educational and benevolent institutions. 
Strangers, hostile to his ideas, were often 
converted to their advocacy when they be- 
came intimate with their champion. His 
enemies were all outside the magic circle of 
his personal acquaiutance. He could not 
hate, and when known could not long be 
hated. 

He was an early advocate of the founding 
of this university, and he vigorously sus- 
tained those liberal principles which charac- 
terize its organization and administration. 
His removal to his episcopal residence in 
Georgia did not in the least abate his inter- 
est in the institution and its work. 

It was to be expected that a life so pure 
and conscientious as his should end in Chris- 
tian peace. As it was, it pleased God to 
make his death even more remarkable than 
his life. His closing hours were full of holy 
triumph. He finished his course with joy, 


to be 


“Crowned by the mercy of his Lord 
With a free, full, immense reward.” 











LITERARY NOTICES. | 


Srx Stories. The Arabian Nights enter- 
tainments, edited by Samuel Eliot, Su- 
perintendent of public schools. The sto- 
ry of the Fisherman. The story of three 

isters. The story of Prince Ahmed. 

The story of Aladdin; or the Wonderful 

Lamp. The story of Ali Baba, and the 

Forty Robbers. The story of Sinbad the 

Sailor. Lee & Shepard, ton; Charles 

T. Dillingham, New York. 

These stories are authorized for use in the 
ublic schools. They are illustrated; are 
n large clear type, such as should always 

bein school books. They are familiar to 

older readers who have been charmed with 
them, and they will have the same fascina- 
tion for younger ones forever. The inter- 
est in these stories will help to create a love 
of reading, and to this end, the experiment 
of their use in schools is quite worth trying. 

Six PoputaR TALEs; selected and arranged 

aM Henry Cabot Lodge. Jack the Giant 
iller; Jack and the Bean Stalk; Little 
= Hood; a - eae her 
eepin uty; nderella. 

Shepard, Boston. 

These stories are also for the use of 
schools. They are illustrated, are in large 
type suitable for schools. But the illustra- 
tions should never have been made, me 
cially those of Jack the Giant Killer. The 
imagination of children is large and they 

are imitators. A little girl, by no means a 
bad child heard, a group of mothers tell in 
a graphic way how a step mother had cut 
up table linen, bedding and then charging 
it upon her little step dau hter had her se- 
verely punished. The child listened, took 
the s , Went up stairs and deliberately 
cut into the best bed spread of her mother’s. 








So the sight of Jack the Giant Killer serene- 
ly beating the head of the giant, who is 
howling with distress, has in it the same de- 
structive lesson, and su its a doubt about 
the wisdom of such illustrations or such 
stories for children 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. By J. H. Tenney 
and Rev. E. A. Hoffman. Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, thirty cents. 

The above named gentlemen have given 
us acollection of temperance hymns and 
tunes, which seems to be decidedly above 
the average of temperance rousical litera- 
ture. It must have required considerable 
tact and judgment to do this, since it is 
quite difficult to draw dram-shops, whiskey, 
rum, drunkenness, rum-craziness, &c., into 
the domain of good poetry. 

Temperance Jewels is a book of 111 
pages, of convenient dimensions and of 
general good appearance. There are nine- 
ty songs. The following are extracts:— 


“Oh, look on the bright side, and not on the dark, 
Make the best of your troubles you're meeting.” 


“In God we trust! He is our sure defence, 
He shields us with his own omnipotence. 
God we trust!”” 


‘‘Hallelujah! raise a song, 
For the triumph over wrong.” 

Ecnors or Sone. By Mrs. Lucy H. Wash- 
burn. Edwin8S. Walker, Springfield, LIl., 
1125 South Fifth street. 

This neat volume of two hundred pages 
covers a wide range of topics which are all 
written in the interest of good and pleasant 
things. They are classed as ‘‘Poems of My 
Children,” ‘‘Poems of My Kindred,” ‘‘Po- 
ems for Children,” ‘‘Sunday School Songs,” 
‘Poems in Memoriam,” ‘‘Poems for Tem- 
perance,” ‘‘Poems for Patriotism.” ‘The 
Court of the Muses,” “A Colloquy for 
School Girls’ Entertainment,” ‘‘Miscellane- 
ous, and Earlier Poems.” Mrs. Washburn 
is a lecturer for the W. C. T. U. of Iowa, 
and her temperance poems will do to sing 
or recite, and will help the cause along. 
The book is on tinted paper, neatly execut- 
ed, and is a good safe family book. 

PoETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Sam- 
uel Eliot, authorized for use in the Boston 
Public Schools. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
This is a collection of poems from well- 

known authers, profusely illustrated, beau- 

tifully and neatly gotten up, with large, 
clear type. It was a happy thought to make 
selections of really good poetry for the use 
of school children while they are at an age 
to retain in memory the gems here prepared. 

W1114M Lioyp GARRISON AND His Trmgs; 
or, Sketches of the American Anti-Slavery 
Movement, and of the man who was its 
Founder and Leader. By Oliver Johnson, 
with an Introduction by John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

There is no theme in American history so 
full of romantic interest as that of the an- 
ti-slavery ~ py covering nearly half a 
century, and no one man in the history of 
the world has been so prominent or achiev- 
ed so much to ameliorate the condition of 
the ye as William Lloyd Garrison. 
The history of the anti-slavery movement 
in this country forms the life-work of that 
great man; the two are inseparably connect- 
ed. ‘The Irrepressible Conflict,” ‘‘The 
Underground Railroad,” the return of the 
fugitive, and the excited mobs, all afford 
graphic pictures of those dark days replete 
with absorbing interest. The book contains 
432 pages, 12mo, illustrated by a fine steel 
engraving of Mr. Garrison, together with 
five pt wood-cuts, including his birth- 
place and late residence. Price in muslin, 
$1.50., half morocco, $2.00. B. B. Rus- 
sell & Co., publishers, No. 57 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The prettiest and daintiest valentines are 
found at J. J. Gould’s, 10 Bromfield street. 

Artists’ materials of every description and 
many varieties at A. A. Walker & Co., 
next to Globe Theatre. 

We call attention to ‘‘Canvassers Want- 
ed” in Special Notices. The book in ques- 
tion we have thoroughly examined and 
read, and do not hesitate to recommend it. 
It will sell, and no woman can afford to be 
without it. An intelligent woman can gain 
a reasonable livelihood by canvassing it. 
Call and see general agent for yourself, 8 
Hawley street. 

ome N omen, 99 ny A soe aoe, nee a 

ical excellence with photography. e 
ask that our friends will visit the reception- 
rooms, to criticise the delicate and natural 
photographs of many friends, finished in 
every style of beauty and position. In our 
office we can show photographs of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and Mrs. Stone, and Wen- 
dell Phillips, which are regarded as the best 
ever taken. 

The celebrated Knabe Piano can now be 
obtained in Boston. Many musicians will 
be glad to know this. For endurance, so- 
nority, firm action, equality of tone and 
touch, and soul, we would place this Balti- 
more instrument above all others. It is in 
every way a reliable and satisfactory piano. 
We have just examined a piano which has 
been in active service for fourteen years, 
and the action and tone is almost as strong 
as when new, and certainly better than 
many new pianos of other manufacture, 
It is best to visit the rooms, 506 Washing- 
ton street, before determining your selection 
elsewhere. : 

We regret to learn that of Messrs D. Lo- 
throp & Co’s. choice books 200,000 volumes 
were destroyed in the Federal street fire, 
which were in sheets and in process of 
binding at three of the binderies which do 
the work for this firm. Although the loss 
to Messrs. Lothrop & Co. was so large, it 
will not cause any interruption of their 
business, as their publishing house and 
bindery, corner of Franklin and Hawley 
streets, were untouched. We rejoice that 
they are able to continue and even enlarge 
their business, as the announcement of new 
and important books and series of books to 
be isssued by them the coming season indi- 
cate. They make a specialty of children’s 
books, which are always of the purest, most 
instructive, and entertaining. We have al- 
ways taken great pleasure in commending 
their publications, and trust our readers 
will not forget to make their selections 
therefrom. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


New land Women’s Club. Monday 
Jan. 26,at 344 P. m., M read a paper 1 
“Industrial ucation.”” vounduns * os 


Sunday Mee for Wom 4 
at 3p. m. Tbpeaker: Mie Maria overeat. Wome 
invited. 

Lavinia Goodell, Attorne t 
Madison, Wis Collestivos wey ME 


‘ . 8 negotiated 
every class of legal business attended to with prom , 
sens end accuracy. — pt 











Wanted,.—Canvassers in every town and city 
for “Tus Woman's MEDICAL COMPANION AND GUIDE 
so Sauen,” ne pad by ‘= Ld Rig oy 

men and women. Just pu \. ice, 
$2.50. “The best book I ever sold. e 
B. A. FOWLER, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 4w4 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the pretty Embossed Pictures and 

Cards—New Novelties in Valentines ready Feb. 1 or 

before. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
(One store only.) 4wé 


RTIST’S MATERIALS. .2t-"8scr 
; ers by Mail or Exoreat prompiy attended to. 
A. A. WAL R& CO., 


Importing Artists’ Colormen 
594 Washington street, Boston © J 
ly 


SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


Ces PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 

than anything else to correct the tendency to 

near-sightedness and round shoulders. The est 

certificates from eminent Sm i and i 

6 ctyiee, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
e 


Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 
Boston Store, 2. Frank!:n street. 
NEW YEAR’S NOTICE. 
ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 
All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 

ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Genuine 


English Plum Pudding 


Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every hs oy gt is now open to invalids. 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 


























PARTIES ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 


HER | tx srncre wilt save mon. 
YGERIPS. | iatitooms 


0. 57 
Bromfield Street. 
49 at 





“The magazine has been a suc- 
cess from the start, growing in 
popular favor with each issue, 
and growing, too, as a wholesome, 
sound, interesting instructor of 
the children of larger as well as 
smaller growth. Its price, only 
$2.00 per year, brings it within 
the reach of all, and its stories, il- 
lustrations and general make-up 
is superb.”—American Journal 


of Edweation. 


AN EXCELLENT MAGAZINE FOR 
THE CHILDREN. 


AN EXCELLENT TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Only $2.00 a Year. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


ELLA FARMAN, EDITOR. 


The entire American press, religious as well as sec- 
ular, unite in the praises of this magazine, not only 
for its healthfulness and purity of tone, but for its 
high literary character—for instance, its series of 
beautifully illustrated Art papers by S. G. W. Benja- 
min have done a great work in educating and train- 
ing the future picture-buyers of the country. 

Besides its fine serials, art papers, Out-of-Dooré 
Sports, &c., &c., the monthly number for 1880 will 
have beautiful stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Sophie May, Nora Perry, 
Sarah O, Jewett, Mrs. Sherwood, (M. E. W. 8.) 
Rev. Dr. Newton, Sherwood Bonner, Lizzie W: 
Champney and other strong New England writers. 


'\D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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